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The Williamsport Convention 


The public school buildings of Williamsport, 
those of Dickinson Seminary, the Pine Street 
Methodist Church, and the three hotels of 
the Williamsport Hotels Company adequately 
housed the various activities of the eighty-first 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, December 30 and 31, 1930. On 
the basis of an official registration of 1,857 
the attendance was estimated at about 3,000. 
The number of official delegates seated in the 
House of Delegates was 566. 

The committee on local arrangements, headed 
by Superintendent A. M. Weaver, left nothing 
undone to care for those in attendance and to 
promote the success of the convention. Their 
successful efforts fully merit resolution No. 2, 
page 400. Even the weatherman cooperatéd by 
providing ideal winter weather. 

President W. Lee Gilmore and the Executive 
Council built the programs around the general 
theme: The Improvement of Classroom In- 
struction. The speakers on the general session 
programs were C. E. Dickey, superintendent 
of Allegheny County schools; Carmon Ross, 
supervising principal, Doylestown; Elmer Bur- 
ritt Bryan, president, Ohio University; Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, University of Chicago; William 
C. Redfield, former Secretary of Commerce; 
and Lorado Taft, member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy, Chicago. Presi- 
dent W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont, reviewed the 
present status of Association projects and in 
a carefully prepared address presented A For- 
ward Look, printed in full in this issue, begin- 
ning on page 417. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


The House of Delegates received reports 
from the various officers and committees, dis- 
cussed them, and approved most of them, but 
they rejected in its entirety the report of the 
committee on revision of the constitution. The 
constitution, therefore, remains unchanged. 
They approved financial reports involving the 
following amounts: 

Treasurer’s report, 

fund balance $41,694.11 

Permanent fund, balance ... 16,704.16 

Permanent headquarters cost 136,424.54 


current 


Property record, less depreci- 
ation 

Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, esti- 
mated value 

Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, 
dowment fund 

Welfare Fund, balance ... 


8,613.25 
60,000.00 


en- 
201.75 
18,358.91 


$281,996.72 


They accepted the recommendation of the 
chairman of the committee on legislation that 
the report submitted be referred to the incom- 
ing legislative committee. They changed the 
Code of Ethics by bringing Article 9, para- 
graph 2, into harmony with the Continuing 
Contract and making it read as follows: 

If the professional record of any teacher is 
so unsatisfactory as to justify the discontinu- 
ance of his employment at the end of his term 
of contract, but not so unsatisfactory as to 
require his immediate dismissal, then informa- 
tion to that effect should be given to him in 
writing before the close of the school term and 
before the supervisory officer of the school sys- 
tem recommends to the school board that the 
employment of the teacher be discontinued. 

They adopted the following resolutions by 
Carmon Ross to raise funds for the relief of 
former teachers in financial distress: 

Whereas, the P. S. E. A. recognizes that 
there is an urgent need for the relief of former 
members of our profession, and 

Whereas, our Association has authorized a 
committee on Welfare to administer all Wel- 
fare Funds, be it 

Therefore, Resolved by the delegates in Con- 
vention assembled that it is the best judgment 
of the said delegates that in order to create 
the necessary funds to carry out the relief and 
welfare plans of the Association the following 
be authorized: 

1. That the county superintendents, district 
superintendents, and all others enrolling mem- 
bers for the P. S. E. A. solicit a voluntary con- 
tribution of fifty (50) cents at the time of 
enrolment; 

2. That this voluntary contribution be added 
to the regular enrolment dues of one (1) dollar 
and remitted to the treasurer; 
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8. That the said voluntary contributions be 
carried in the accounts of the Association as 
“Welfare Fund,” the same to be administered 
by the Committee on Welfare; 

4, That all unexpended balances from said 
Welfare Fund be disposed of by the House of 
Delegates at such time and in such manner as 
it may decide upon; 

5. That the Executive Secretary notify all 
of this action in sufficient time prior to the 
annual enrolment by the several enrolment 
agencies. 

They accepted an invitation from Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
schools, to hold the 1931 State convention in 
that city. They elected by the preferential 
ballot of the Proportional Representation 
League the officers listed on page 415. 


RESOLUTIONS* 


Your Committee on Resolutions offers the 
following report: 

1. The Convention appreciates the excellent 
work of W. Lee Gilmore, the retiring presi- 
dent; J. Herbert Kelley, executive secretary; 
the members of the executive council; and all 
who have in any way contributed to the pro- 
gram of this meeting. 

2. Our appreciation is extended to the super- 
intendent, principals, and teachers of the 
Williamsport public schools and to the 
Williamsport Board of School Directors for the 
splendid exhibits of public school work which 
we have been privileged to observe this week. 
Such work is a demonstration of loyal coop- 
eration and effort on the part of the officers 
and the teaching body of this school district. 
We especially commend the teachers and 
pupils of the demonstration classes for their 
splendid and effective illustration of actual 
classroom work and commend this form of 
effort. We wish also to extend our thanks 
to Superintendent A. M. Weaver and the 
Williamsport Teachers’ Association for the 
genuine hospitality exhibited on all occasions 
and for their splendid entertainment and gen- 
erous courtesy. 

8. We reiterate our support of the recent 
program of the Association as exemplified in 
its payments to former teachers and in the 
development of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
and such other policies as rightfully belong 
in the teacher welfare program of this Asso- 
ciation. We urge that as fast as funds can 
be made available that the income of these 
former teachers, not benefiting from the re- 
tirement fund, be increased to $40 a month. 

4, We express our united and full coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Public In- 
struction to the end that education may realize 


* Adopted without a dissenting vote by the Asso- 


Wednesday 


ciation at its final opgeeel session, 
evening, December 31, 1930. 
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its fullest possibilities in the Commonwealth, 
and especially do we heartily commend the 
work of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, John A. H. Keith, in maintaining 
and establishing worthy standards of public 
education in the Commonwealth. 

5. We reaffirm our adherence to the plank 
of the Platform of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association setting up minimum 
preparation of four years beyond high school 
graduation as the minimum academic and pro- 
fessional requirements for admission to the 
teaching profession in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. We call upon all employing 
officers, school boards, and superintendents to 
select, wherever possible, candidates having 
this level of preparation. 

6. So valuable are the natural resources of 
Pennsylvania and the preservation of its 
forests that has already begun, that this con- 


‘vention re-emphasizes the importance of this 


work and reminds every teacher in the Com- 
monwealth that an earnest effort should be 
directed to this end in the instruction given 
in science and social science courses in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


7. We recommend that the Congress of the 
United States enact legislation which will 
permanently and exclusively assign to educa- 
tional institutions and to government educa- 
tional agencies a minimum of fifteen per cent 
of all radio-broadcasting channels which are 
or may become available to the United States. 
We believe that these channels should be so 
chosen as to provide satisfactory educational 
service to the schools and the general public. 

8. We endorse the Nationwide observance 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington to be held during 1932 
and urge all teachers to cooperate with the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
created by Congress. 

9. We urge all agencies of the Association to 
take the proper steps toward planning a suit-, 
able recognition in 1934 of the centennial of 
the establishment of the Pennsylvania Common 
School System. 

10. We recommend that the legislature en- 
act measures that will make for a more equi- 
table distribution of funds among the school 
districts of the Commonwealth, and that will 
establish adequate educational opportunity in 
the less favored districts. 

11. We recommend that these resolutions 
be spread upon our minutes, be published in 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and a 
copy be sent to the persons specifically 
mentioned. 

Committee 

C. A. Anderson, Brookville 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
H. F. Heck, Erie 

Franklin B. Hege, Columbia 
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L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 

Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 

Frank Morey, Swarthmore 

R. G. Mowry, Quincy 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
William H. McIlhattan, Somerset 
Landis Tanger, Chairman, Millersville 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES 


Character Education in the Graded School 

Interest in character education is now well- 
nigh universal. The present appalling slump 
in our morals, which President Hoover aptly 
describes as a “subsidence of our foundations,” 
has intensified the demand that the schools do 
something about the development of right prin- 
ciples and good conduct. 

There is as yet no general agreement, how- 
ever, as to what that something should be, 
Two somewhat conflicting views are held. One 
party holds that there should be a program of 
systematic instruction in ethics. Important 
virtues, such as honesty, truthfulness, respect 
for life and property, patriotism, and the like 
should be assigned places in the course of 
study and should be instilled by precept and 
example. The other has little faith in the 
efficacy of formal instruction in conduct. This 
party would depend instead upon building up 
a normal, healthy school environment, giving 
abundant opportunity for practice in right con- 
duct, with informal instruction in ideals and 
principles and emphasis on the adjustment of 
the individual as the need is seen. Of course 
there are all shades of opinion and practice 
between these two extremes. 

The truth probably lies between these two 
extremes. Moral conduct depends in part upon 
sound knowledge. Much anti-social behavior 
is undoubtedly due to failure to recognize it 
as such. It is doubtless impossible to organize 
a school program in such a way that a sufficient 
knowledge of what constitutes good-will is 
gathered by all pupils through such social ex- 
periences as naturally arise. Certainly suffi- 
cient emphasis would be unlikely to fall on 
many of them. But actual social experience 
must be the basis for the development of moral 
concepts and at the same time the means for 
developing those attitudes, skills, and habits 
of which wholesome social conduct is actually 
made up. Theory divorced from practice re- 
sults in no permanent change in the individual 
whatever. 

Teachers should be provided with adequate 
guides to character education. The moral 
situations that commonly arise in the lives 
of children should be learned by investigation, 
as well as their relative frequency and diffi- 
culty.. These should be set forth in an orderly 
fashion. The best means of aiding children 
in learning to meet these situations that are 
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known should be explained likewise. With 
such guidance teachers will be enabled to study 
their pupils and to plan a somewhat systematic 
course in informal education in conduct. This 
will utilize the regular subjects of instruction, 
the social experiences of the classroom, and 
also the various experiences which school life 
in general and a modern organized program 
of extra-classroom activities provide.—James 
F. Hosic, Columbia University, New York City. 


Our Place in the World 

I believe that the causes which led to busi- 
ness depression in this country have worked 
out their full result and that there is no sound 
economic reason for the further continuance 
of the constricted state of business. Indeed, it 
seems to me that there are obvious signs, here 
and there in different lines of business and in 
separate places throughout the country, of 
the beginning of the end of distress. 

We can hardly look for a rapid rush of re- 
covery, despite the encouraging signs, and that 
is a good thing in my opinion. I hope that the 
impending improvement will be deliberate and 
continuous rather than quick and spasmodic. 
It would be vastly better for us all, in the 
long run, if we could grow out of our recent 
difficulties surely but steadily, and so escape 
the temptation to excess. 

Our temperament as a people certainly plays 
a part in the exaggerated swings of our busi- 
ness cycle. It seems to act in business matters 
by recurring stages of enthusiasm and depres- 
sion. At one point in the cycle we touch the 
heights of optimism. From this we drop to 
the depths of pessimism. 

Our real recovery from recent conditions is 
much more likely to grow in proportion as it 
is the result of steady growth instead of any- 
thing even approaching a boom. It would be 
a short-sighted friend of business who would 
seek to bring about a revival in undue haste. 

Let us look the facts in the face also. I do 
not mean to minimize in the least the adverse 
business conditions through which we have 
been passing, but there are no economic facts 
to justify the mental state into which so many 
of our people have worked themselves. We 
have been through the worst. Improvement 
already has set in. Have faith and confidence 
in your business and its future and the gains 
now apparent on the surface will soon be 
noticeable to all—Honorable William C. Red- 
field, former Secretary of Commerce, Brooklyn, 
N; ¥. 


Reasons Why Rural Schools Are Especially Well 


Adapted to Undertake Programs Based on 
Progressive Practices 


Not many rural schools have undertaken a 


genuinely progressive program. Those ex- 
periments which have been made have been in 
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one-room schools. Ballard is unique in the 
fact that it carries such progressive programs 
through the ninth grade.. It is even intended 
that it shall act as a demonstration school for 
the entire county system. 

Our experience at Ballard seems to point 
to the fact that a rural environment offers 
many different types of programs which come 
directly out of the lives of the children, and 
which are within the real and understanding 
grasp of the pupils at the different age levels. 
The children are familiar with the life of small 
communities where the skeleton construction 
is visible to all who look. Their out-of-school 
abilities in community living are easily carried 
over into the active living of the social group 
in the classroom. They are peculiarly well 
fitted to become good citizens of the school 
community which they themselves create and 
maintain on a level with the development of 
their own understanding. They are an active 
crowd outside of school, and have particular 
need for the active type of program inside the 
school, in order to learn and to develop natu- 
rally. If the rural child’s outlook is limited in 
certain directions, he welcomes the more the 
opportunity to take part in the active reliving 
of peoples of other ages and other times as 
soon as a connection for these becomes estab- 
lished through relating it to some thing which 
he knows and understands in his immediate 
environment.—Homer H. Howard, Roger Clark 
Ballard Memorial School, Louisville, Ky. 


Ought We to Try to Reconcile Philosophy and Science? 
We very frequently hear the opinion that 
such and such a form of philosophy will not 
work. Philosophers of the past have been 
criticized on the ground that their point of 
view is impractical. The speaker has known 
many students who have taken courses in 
philosophy of education who have attempted 
to put the ideas into practice and upon failure 
to do so have condemned the entire philosophy. 
It is the contention of the speaker that the 
notion that philosophy ever will work is based 
on a false definition of philosophy. Philosophy 
never will work because it is in no sense a 
program. It is merely a statement of values. 
This statement of values can never be scien- 
tifically tested. In the last analysis values are 
not capable of proof. We want what we want. 
What we want has value to us, but when we 
push the reason for value to its ultimate, we 
cannot scientifically account for it. 
Philosophy then exists for the purpose of 
discussing and organizing our concepts of 
values. Science, on the other hand, has nothing 
to do with values; its aim is simply to show 
how to obtain the values demonstrated by phil- 
osophy. If we differentiate sharply between 
these two in our thinking, we are more likely 
to make progress than if we confuse them. 
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The question immediately arises should not 
a practical school man be both philosopher 
and scientist? The only possible answer must 
be an affirmative one. However, the important 
thing is that the school man shall recognize 
when he is in the field of philosophy and when 
in the field of science. If to obtain certain 
values he uses a program and if the program 
fails he must condemn his science but has no 
right to condemn his values. On the other 
hand, if the program obtains the values and 
upon being secured they prove disappointing, 
then he should blame his statement of values 
and not the program. The confusion between 
these two has led us into serious difficulties 
in education. Many of us who have con- 
demned an extreme left progressive program 
sometimes are called reactionaries because of 
this. Frequently it isn’t the values which 
prompted the program which we condemn but 
the unscientific method of obtaining them.— 
Edwin H. Reeder, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School 

Among the many educational experiments 
now being conducted by the leaders of the 
junior high school movement in this country, 
those experiments in the field of extra-curricu- 
lar activities are the most radical and most 
open to just criticism. Sound educational 
theory and a general policy of going slowly 
must accompany all efforts in this interesting 
work. Among these activities, school clubs 
are of special interest to all junior high 
school pupils and teachers. To promote early 
adjustment to the complex life of a junior 
high school and to secure early participation 
in the unified life of the school, clubs are a 
special help to the new pupil. 

At Wilkinsburg Junior High School, the club 
organization work is guided by these adminis- 
trative procedures: 

1. Three weeks are set apart at the opening 
of each semester for guidance in selection 
of clubs. 

. For the most part, pupils choose a new 
club at each semester. 
. Clubs meet once weekly at a set time 
under the guidance of a faculty sponsor. 
. Clubs are held responsible for some of 
the school assembly programs. 
. All pupils are expected to join one of the 
thirty-three clubs. 
. No dues are collected in any club. 
. The clubs reflect the life of the school and 
the conditions peculiar to the community. 
. All new clubs must be positively justified 
by the demand for them, and by the con- 
tribution which they can make to the en- 
richment of the experience of the pupils. 
—Robert E. Beaton, Principal, 
Wilkinsburg Junior High School. 
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House of Delegates 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS* 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 30, 1930 
4:07 o'clock 

Official delegates chosen on the basis of one 
for every 100 members in the 267 local 
branches of the Association were seated on 
the main floor of the auditorium of the Senior 
High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Other members occupied seats in the gallery. 
The 1980 Executive Council occupied seats on 
the rostrum as a cabinet of advisers to the 
President. 

THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS AS 

FOLLOWS: 

At 4:07 p.m. President W. Lee Gilmore 
called the House of Delegates to order and 
after two short announcements regarding street 
car transportation between the Senior High 
School and the downtown section and the valida- 
tion of railroad tickets, he called for the re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials. 


I. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS— 
M. S. Bentz, Chairman, Ebensburg 

Dr. Bentz: Your Committee on Credentials 
has carefully examined the reports as sub- 
mitted to us by the secretary, and find there 
are 595 delegates properly certified. We re- 
commend that these 595 delegates be accepted 
and given the full privilege of the floor and 
I so move. 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I second the 
motion. Carried unanimously. 


II. RULES OF PROCEDURE 

President: The Rules of Procedure for the 
House of Delegates engage our next attention. 
Will the secretary read thém as they were 
adopted last year? You will find them on 
page 266 of the Convention Issue. 

The secretary read the rules. 

President: What is your pleasure respect- 
ing these rules? 

Member: I move they be adopted. Sec- 
onded. Carried unanimously. 

President: I shall appoint as official time- 
keeper Doctor James C. Bay, superintendent 
of the schools of Easton, who is a member 
of the Executive Council. 


III. MINUTES OF THE NEw CASTLE HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES 

President: What is your pleasure respect- 
ing the minutes of the New Castle House of 
Delegates? Do you,want them read or are 
you willing to accept them as they were 
printed in the February, 1930, issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown: I move we dis- 


*Compiled_ from stenographer’s report by Mrs. 
Emilie K. Keener, Assistant in Research, P. S 
E. A. Headquarters Staff, Harrisburg, Pa. 


pense with the reading of the minutes of the 
New Castle Convention and approve them as 
printed. 

Victor E. Lewis, Edwardsville: I second 
the motion. Carried unanimously. 


IV. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINA- 
TIONS AND ELECTIONS, Arthur W. Fergu- 
son, Chairman, York 

Dr. Ferguson: The rules of procedure as 
found on page 266 of the program cover the 
regulations concerning the elections. I want 
to call attention to those of you who are cir- 
culating the nominating petitions found on 
page 323 of the program, that the five signa- 
tures needed must be those of members of 
the House of Delegates. The ballot boxes 
will be found in the rear of this room tomor- 
row. The polls will be open between the 
hours of 9:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. Your coupon 
may be exchanged for an official ballot tomor- 
row morning prior to the opening of the 

House of Delegates. 


V. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
ASSOCIATION by its President, W. Lee Gil- 
more, Oakmont 

President: Preliminary to my presentation 
of this report, I want the House of Delegates 
to know the personnel of the Executive Coun- 
cil, as I call their names, will they please rise 
that you may see the people with whom I have 
worked this year. 

(Mr. Gilmore then read the report of the 
Executive Council as given on page 286 of 
the program, stressing the most important 
phases of the year’s work.) 

C. R. Foster, Indiana: What is the will 
of the House as regards this report? 

J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre: I move it 
be accepted. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


VI. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 
Mr. Philips: You will find the report of 
the treasurer on page 290 of the official pro- 
gram. (He read the treasurer’s report as 
well as the report of the auditor, emphasizing 
particularly the balance on hand as of June 
80, 1930; the net worth of the Association as 
of June 30, 1930; the charts of the Associa- 
tion Dollar; and the balance in bank as of 
December 15, 1930.) 
President: You have heard the report of 
the treasurer. What is your pleasure? 
Dr. Sweeney: I move that the report be 
accepted, approved, and filed. 
H. L. Walter, Stroudsburg: I second the 
motion. Carried unanimously. 
VII. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PER- 
MANENT FUND, H. W. Dodd, Chairman, 
Allentown 
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Dr. Dodd: If you will turn to page 295 of 
the official program you will find the report 
of the trustees. (He read the report.) 

Landis Tanger, Millersville: I move the 
report be accepted and filed. 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia: I second 
the motion. Carried unanimously. 


VIII. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF PERMA- 
NENT HEADQUARTERS, W. Lee Gilmore, 
President, Oakmont 


President: May I invite your attention for 
a moment to the item on page 270 headed 
“Headquarters Staff.” As you will note, the 
editor emeritus of our Journal is John Pier- 
sol McCaskey. May I present at this time, in 
case there is a delegate in the House who 
does not know him, Doctor J. Herbert Kelley, 
the executive secretary. May I also present 
the other members of headquarters staff who 
are on the platform. (He introduced H. E. 
Gayman, Miss Matthews, Miss Hassler, and 
Mrs. Keener.) In addition to these we have 
five other members on the staff but since they 
are not on the platform we shall pass to the 
committee’s report as found on page 296. (He 
read the report of Permanent Headquarters.) 
May I invite you as delegates and members 
of the Association to visit headquarters when 
you are in Harrisburg. Make it your resting 
place. You will be graciously received and 
delightfully accommodated. (Mr. Gilmore 
then read the report of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial.) 

Dr. Foster: You have heard the report of 
the Trustees of Permanent Headquarters and 
of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. What do you 
care to do with it? 

W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek: I move it be 
accepted. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


IX. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, 
Philadelphia 

Dr. Broome: The report is fully printed on 
pages 298-301 of the convention issue of the 

JOURNAL. (He then reviewed the history of 

the project to relieve former teachers in 

financial distress.) 

President: You have heard the report. What 
is your pleasure? 

Member: I move it be approved. Seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 


X. REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
LioyD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL, Robert E. 
Laramy, President, Altoona 

Mr. Laramy: You will find our report on 
page 301. (He then reviewed the development 
of the project.) 

President: You have heard the report of 
the welfare committee. What is your pleasure? 

C. A. Miller, South Brownsville: I should 
like to ask the status of the title to this home. 

Mr. Laramy. It is in the hands of the offi- 
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cers of our Association, unencumbered. It is 
held exactly the same as the other property of 
the Association. 

Mr. Miller: Why are we paying Doctor 
Mifflin $80 a month? 

Mr. Laramy: It is the action taken by the 
Executive Council. Doctor Mifflin was receiv- 
ing $80 a month rent for the Mifflin home and 
it was felt the fair thing to do was to see that 
- should not lose that income as long as he 
ives. 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield: I understand 
that with the $20,000 from the permanent fund 
the home was made ready for occupancy. May 
I ask how many members there are available 
now for admission to the home? 

Mr. Laramy: I should say about three. 

H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa: What is the 
capacity of the home? 

Mr. Laramy: Fifteen to twenty. 

T. C. Knowles, Pottsville: Under what con- 
ditions may a teacher secure admission to the 
home? I mean financial conditions. 

Mr. Laramy: At the present we will admit 
practically any one who has had long service 
in Pennsylvania. We have two persons ready 
to come into the home with no income what- 
ever who gave service for many years. 

W. R. Douthett, Darby: Can the amount set 
which these fifteen guests are to pay cover the 
cost of maintenance of the home? How much 
would it cost the Association to maintain the 
home if they only developed Cloverton, includ- 
ing the monthly payments to Doctor Mifflin? 

Mr. Laramy: We haven’t figured it out at all 
on that basis. I expect that the people in the 
home will pay their way. I think the cost 
otherwise on the place would not need to be 
more than $4,000 or $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Douthett: On the mimeographed sheet I 
see you have fixed $500 as the amount. With 
fifteen guests, that would mean an annual 
income of $7,500. Would that cover every- 
thing? 

Mr. Laramy: I think it would. 

W. M. Pierce, Ridgway: I think we are all 
agreed that we ought to do everything in our 
power for these superannuated teachers. I 
don’t believe we ought to be concerned with the 
question of the number who are in favor of or 
who are opposed to this home. What we should 
do is to ask ourselves how many in this room 
would look forward to spending the last years: 
of their lives in a home of this sort. It seems’ 
to me that any one who has an amount of $500! 
being paid for him out of the Welfare Fund, 
would rather live in a place where his associ- 
ates are. Take him away from his home and 
his friends and put him in a strange place: 
among strange people, and he may not live 
very long. This is not just a story for I have: 
seen it work out in the case of church homes.. 
It seems to me we could take care of these 


e 
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people in their own homes or in their own sur- 
roundings with an equal cost. 

Mr. Laramy: I think everybody will agree 
with that entirely except that there will be 
some folks who can’t do it. If they all wished 
to do that when they retired, then we wouldn’t 
need a home. But among the many thousands 
there will be some who need this sort of thing. 
We have a teacher retired at the present time 
on disability who receives enough income to 
maintain herself in the home. She wants to 
come for she has no place else to go. 

C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport: If we assume 
that the home will be reconditioned for occu- 
pancy the coming year and further assume 
that at least ten occupants will be found for 
the home, may I ask what is the next action 
that is contemplated? 

Mr. Laramy: We wouldn’t be authorized to 
take another step. Our recommendation is 
that a very definite report be made at the next 
meeting on this question recommending what 
should be done in another year. I think it will 
be necessary to have Cloverton working for a 
while before we could decide what to do. 

Mr. Lillibridge: The reason I asked the 
question is because in previous issues of the 
JOURNAL we have seen estimates of architects 
for the home looking forward to a fifty-year 
development plan, We wondered how great a 
development that might be and how great a 
cost it might be to the Association. 

Mr. Laramy: I should like to say in that 
connection that the committee which is report- 
ing for the home had nothing to do whatever 
with the employment of architects or the devel- 
opment of the fifty-year plan. We feel it was 
very unfortunate that that was done because 
it gave to most people the idea that everybody 
was ready to go ahead with a tremendous oper- 
ation. The Executive Council is the overrul- 
ing body and the architect’s survey was made 
under the direction of the Executive Council 
last year. 

Mr. Miller: In case the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial is not successful as a home, can it be 
converted into cash and placed back into the 
funds of the Association? 

Mr. Laramy: The only requirement now is 
that it, be used as the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, 
it does not need to operate as a home. 

Mr. Miller: Can it be sold to somebody else? 
: Mr, Laramy: I hardly think that would be 

air, 

Mr. Miller: In other words we may get to 
the place where we have a memorial with a 
lot of capital invested and no chance of get- 
ting it back. 

Mr. Laramy: Personally, I don’t think we 
will ever want to get it back. 

(At this point Jessie Gray of Philadelphia 
made an impassionate plea in behalf of the 
home, stressing particularly its adaptability 
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as a home for convalescents.) 

J. G. March, Wellsboro: I am sure that as 
long as the educational system of Pennsyl- 
vania persists, we shall need the home. 

Mr. Douthett: I move the adoption of the 
report of the committee. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


XI. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


The nominations of the various departments 
were as follows: 

Art Department: President, M. S. Bentz, 
Ebensburg; Second Vice-President, A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport 

Graded School Department: President, 
none; Second Vice-President, A. M. Weaver, 
Williamsport 

Higher Education Department: President, 
A. L. Rowland, Elkins Park; Second Vice- 
President, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Kindergarten-Primary Department: Presi- 
dent, John C. Diehl, Erie; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. L. Rowland, Elkins Park 

Music Department: President, M. S. Bentz, 
Ebensburg; Second Vice-President, A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport 

Rural School Department: President, M. S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg; Second Vice-President, H. 
C. Klinger, Liverpool 

Supervising Principals Department: Presi- 
dent, A. L. Rowland, Elkins Park; Second 
Vice-President, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts De- 
partment: President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; 
Second Vice-President, A. M. Weaver, Wil- 
liamsport 

President: Are there any nominations from 
the floor? 

(Mr. Lillibridge, Smethport, seconded the 
nomination of M. S. Bentz.) 

H. F. Heck, Erie: We, the delegates of the 
city of Erie, wish to withdraw the name of 
our candidate, John C. Diehl, as it is the year 
to elect a county superintendent for the presi- 
dency of the P. S. E. A. We of Erie wish to 
endorse without any hesitancy whatsoever 
Doctor M. S. Bentz of Cambria County as pres- 
ident of the Association for the ensuing year. 

(H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa, seconded the 
nomination of A. L. Rowland.) 

Mr. Heck: I move the nominations be 
closed. 

C. H. Derby, Erie: 
Carried unanimously. 
XII. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGIS- 

LATION (Six members to serve for two 
years) 

The following were nominated for the com- 
mittee on legislation: 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 


I second the motion. 
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Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
George O. Moore, Erie 
Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: I move that 
the nominations be closed. 
Mr. Heck: I second the motion. 
unanimously. 


XIII. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESO- 
LUTIONS (Six members to serve for two 
years) 

The following were nominated for the com- 
mittee on resolutions: 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
H. F. Heck, Erie 
C. S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore 
Edmund A. Thompson, Philadelphia 
J. A. Nietz, Pittsburgh: I move the nomina- 
tions be closed. Seconded. Carried unani- 
mously. 

XIV. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHER WELFARE (Three members to 
serve for three years) 

The following were nominated for the com- 
mittee on teacher welfare: 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
C. S. Miller, Lansdowne: I move the nomi- 
nations be closed. Seconded. Carried unani- 
mously. 


XV. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO 
THE N. E. A. 1931 SUMMER CONVENTION 
(28 to be elected) 

President: I now call your attention to 
item sixteen on the program and also to the 
blank on page 323 of the program. By ruling 
of the Executive Council, nominations for the 
N. E. A. delegates shall be made by the method 
designated on this blank. At the close of the 
sessions you are to hand these blanks to the 
ushers and the ushers in turn will give them 
to the executive secretary. The secretary will 
deliver them to the chairman of elections. The 
petitions must be signed by five members of 
the House of Delegates. (Sixty-eight were 
nominated.) 


XVI. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELE- 
GATES FOR THE 1931 CONVENTION 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh: At the meet- 
ing in New Castle last winter my predecessor 
issued an invitation for the convention of 1931 
to come to Pittsburgh. At this time I again 
present the invitation which is also supported 
by an invitation from the mayor and the 
Chamber of Commerce. We want you to come 
because you are our friends and because Pitts- 
burgh is a friendly city. We haven’t had the 
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convention since 1914 and you will be aston- 
ished at the change in education in Pittsburgh 
since that time. The thing that will get your 
eye first is what the University of Pittsburgh 
has done. You will see the tower they are 
building to the skies. That alone is worth 
coming to Pittsburgh to see. We also have 
Carnegie Tech, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and Duquesne University. And then 
close by are many towns with equally devel- 
oped school systems as those of Pittsburgh. 
Throughout the county there are some 8,000 
teachers who want you to come. So I’ll say 
again, we want you to come to Pittsburgh 
next year. 

President: Are there any other invitations? 

At this time the executive secretary read an 
invitation from the Gettysburg Chamber of 
Commerce. 

President: Are there any other invitations? 
What is your pleasure regarding this matter? 

Dr. Foster: I recall very distinctly how 
enthusiastically Doctor Davidson instructed me 
as last year’s president to present that matter, 
and those of you who were there will recall 
that he was on the platform at that time. Doc- 
tor Davidson isn’t here today but Doctor Gra- 
ham has given this warm invitation in 
Doctor Davidson’s stead. I think we should 
accept it and I, therefore, move that we go 
to Pittsburgh next year. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


XVII. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVI- 
SION OF THE CONSTITUTION, Joseph F. 
Noonan, Chairman, Mahanoy City 

Dr. Noonan: The committee on revision of 
the constitution is faced with a large and very 
definite measure of responsibility in attempt- 
ing to bring about certain fundamental 
changes in the constitution of this Association 
by reason of the fact that in different parts 
of the Commonwealth objection has been made, 
sometimes very vehemently, to the operation 
of its present provisions. The present consti- 

tution was adopted in 1920. At that time I 

recall the House of Delegates remained in 

session until two o’clock in the morning under 
the direction of Dean Chambers who, at that 
time, was president of the Association. Doctor 

Dodd, who is a member of the present com- 

mittee, was chairman of the original com- 

mittee which formulated the constitution. 

Associated with us on this committee are three 

past presidents of the State Association, a past 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 

a very important member of the Philadelphia 

teaching staff. The proposed amendments 

were printed in full in the December issue of 

THE JOURNAL, and are printed again here in 

the Convention issue. : 

At the outset, the committee has asked me 
to make our position extremely clear. That is 
that we have no particular schemes to foist 
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on the members of this organization, that we 
have no personal interest of any kind in the 
report, and that it is entirely immaterial to 
each and every member of the committee 
whether the report is thrown in the waste 
paper basket, whether it is modified in part, 
or accepted in full. We have, so far as it has 
been possible to do, acquainted ourselves with 
representative professional opinion in various 
parts of the State and we are presenting for 
your consideration and for such deliberation 
as you see fit to give it, the thoughts, senti- 
ments, ideas, and ideals of these who represent 
important constituents in different parts of 
Pennsylvania. I mention this particular fact 
at the outset because it is the earnest desire 
of the committee to have our deliberations here 
this afternoon confined to a discussion of the 
actual issues at hand so that if there appears, 
under any circumstances, to be any need for 
making modifications, that such modifications 
as seem proper be effectively made and if, on 
the other hand, such modifications do not seem 
proper, that our present very admirable con- 
stitution be retained in its present status. 


There are a few fundamental questions 
which have been raised that it is necessary for 
me to touch upon before we go at this problem. 
I want to correct a few misconceptions at the 
beginning so as to avoid unnecessary debate 
later on. Inthe first place, there seems to be 
some notion that the proposed revision will 
bring about the elimination of the annual meet- 
ing. The proposed revision would not accom- 
plish that at all. The proposed revision of the 
constitution makes no reference to that ques- 
tion in the body of the proposed changes and 
if the revision is adopted, the status of the 
annual meeting remains exactly as it is at the 
present time unless it is changed by the Execu- 
tive Council or by the House of Delegates. In 
other words, the same constitutional provision 
which controls the annual meetings as they are 
now held will still prevail if the entire pro- 
posed revisions are adopted. I make that 
clear because there has been some misunder- 
standing on that subject. 


In the second place, it is an accepted legal 
principle in handling constitutional questions, 
that a constitution as such confine itself so far 
as possible to statements of broad but general 
principles and that the less that is written 
into a constitution, the more effective that con- 
stitution will be. The constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania is a good example of how a constitution 
should not be written. Our federal constitu- 
tion is a good example of how a constitution 
should be written. So we, without making any 
changes in the fundamentals of the former 
constitution, have simply suggested here, based 
on what we find throughout the State, certain 
modifications which can be grouped together in 
just a few paragraphs and which, if under- 
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stood, will avoid the unnecessary confusion 
that always attends the modification of a docu- 
ment so long as this and so cumbersome as 
this. 

There are two general statements that still 
remain to be made. One relates to teacher 
participation and the other relates to changes 
in the membership of the Executive Council. 
There is nothing in the proposed revision which 
will make this Association an Association of 
superintendents as opposed to an Association 
of classroom teachers. There is an earnest 
attempt, so far as possible, to arrange elec- 
tions in each of the convention districts so 
that the democratic selection of members for 
the Council will be taken right back to the 
teachers themselves. We have kept that par- 
ticular principle in mind at every angle of the 
situation. 

I believe at this point I might state that the 
crux of this entire proposed revision is found 
in Article III on page 303 and Article IV on 
the same page. Article III represents nothing 
at all that the committee on revision of the 
constitution has to offer. In accordance with 
the requirements of the committee on teacher 
welfare and pursuant to instructions from the 
House of Delegates last year, the committee 
on revision simply provided the phraseology 
whereby, if you so desire, you can raise the 
dues of this Association any way at all that 
you please. And so the committee, without 
taking sides, simply presents for your consid- 
eration Article III of the proposed revision. 
Article III simply makes two changes as you 
will note, the proposed raising of the annual 
dues from $1 to $2 and the proposed raising of 
the life membership dues from $10 to $50. We, 
as a committee, simply present that to you, and 
you as a deliberative body must work that out 
as you see fit. On that basis, I shall turn this 
matter over to the President so far as Article 
III is concerned. 

President: I would suggest, if it is your de- 
sire, that you approve Article I and Article II. 

Dr. Shaw: I so move. Seconded. Carried 
unanimously. 

President: We are now ready for Article 
ITI. 

M. David Hoffman, Philadelphia: The Phil- 
adelphia delegation, instructed by the large 
number of members of the P. S. E. A. in Phila- 
delphia, is in favor of the welfare program and 
they believe that it is necessary to offer a 
slight revision in the wording of this amend- 
ment in order to carry out the instructions 
from Philadelphia which, we feel, are shared 
very largely throughout the State. So far as 
we know there is no justification in the in- 
creased dues unless it is definitely for the wel- 
fare program. Therefore, I wish to submit 
the following additional words to be added 
after the phrase “annual dues of two dollars”: 
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“one of which shall be netenget for wel- 
fare work of the Association 


That is definitely placing our increase in dues 
on the basis of the enlarged program which 
has been already suggested and which is, with- 
out question, of merit. 

T. C. Knowles, Pottsville: 
amendment. 

Dr. Noonan: The committee merely wishes 
to call attention to the happenings of the com- 
mittee on this particular subject. The same 
effect that the gentlemen from Philadelphia 
wishes to have established can be accomplished 
by resolution of the House of Delegates just 
as well as by amendment of the constitution. 
We did not wish to go into too much detail 
in the writing of the constitution for it is not 
good constitutional procedure to encumber arti- 
cles of this kind. It is better to permit the 
House of Delegates to establish such restric- 
tions as seem to be necessary by resolution. 
The committee cares not what is done but it 
wishes to point out the fact that it did con- 
sider this proposition and took the opposite 
view. 

C. W. Dupee, East Stroudsburg: I suggest 
that we make an assessment of fifty cents a 
member. That will give us $30,000 for a 
working fund. If we need to increase the dues 
at the next meeting, we can do so. I move, 
therefore, that this motion be laid on the table. 

Seconded. 

President: I am quite aware that the motion 
and its second are in order. May I say this, 
however. This has been carried over from a 
previous House of Delegates. When you pre- 
sent a motion to lay a matter of this kind on 
the table, you eliminate all discussion. In all 
fairness should not this motion be withdrawn 
for the time being so that this matter, which 
has been held in abeyance for a year and which 
has been talked up and down this whole Com- 
monwealth, can be discussed with frankness 
with the idea of having this House arrive at a 
conclusion which is fair and just in accordance 
with the many resolutions that have been made 
by institutes and local branches in the State? 
There is no method by which the chair can 
rule on the motion. It is moved and seconded 
that this matter be laid on the table. There 
is no discussion. 

On vote the motion was lost. 

President: We are now discussing the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Philadelphia. 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield: I am not 
speaking entirely my own personal sentiments. 
More than fifty county superintendents in 
Pennsylvania at their institutes have not taken 
action on this excepting adverse action. A 
very great many superintendents have advised 
me to say that they will not become a party 
to raising the dues to $2. I have the welfare 
of this body at heart just as much as anybody 


I second the 
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here. Now we county superintendents who 
come from over the State are back of this 
program, but we must be back of it to the limit 
of demonstrated need. We have been given 
the information that $20,000 of the permanent 
fund has been appropriated to complete Clover- 
ton as a home. Doctor Broome has told us 
that should no contributions come in, the pres- 
ent program could be carried out for a year 
and a half. Let’s be reasonable in this. If 
at the end of 1931 we come together in Pitts- 
burgh and the welfare program needs $3 from 
Perry County, we will give it. But until that 
need is demonstrated, we oppose the raising 
of the dues. 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown: I would like to 
inquire of the chair whether the gentleman is 
discussing the amendment as proposed by the 
man from Philadelphia or the original propo- 
sition. 

President: The point of order is sustained. 
Will you please confine your discussion to the 
amendment suggested by Mr. Hoffman of Phil- 
adelphia? We are discussing the motion that 
the following be inserted in the proposed re- 
vision of Article III after the phrase “annual 
dues of two dollars”: 


‘fone of which shall be budgeted for wel- 
fare work of the Association.” 


Dr. Broome: I want to correct the unfor- 
tunate statement which the gentleman just 
made. I said that the balance of $18,000 in 
the Welfare Fund at the present rate of pay- 
ment, that is to say at a rate $1,000 a month 
with no increase in stipends and without any 
additions to the number now being benefited, 
would last about a year and a half. We are 
doing now only one-fourth of the work that 
we know we should be doing and if we were to 
do what we should be doing, the $18,000 would 
not last us more than six months. 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown: There is a need 
in this State for the welfare program of this 
Association. I am in favor of it for several 
reasons. In the first place, last year we were 
to go back to our constituents and put the 
proposition to them with the distinct under- 
standing that $1 was to go towards welfare 
purposes, and that is a broad term. We are 
now told that fifty county superintendents 
have failed*to do that and yet these men ask us 
to put this off another year or two. It has been 
said that we ought to pledge ourselves to the 
extent of fifty cents a member. Yet twice this 
year there has been sent out an urgent plea 
to superintendents and supervising principals 
that they try to collect fifty cents from their 
teachers and less than twenty per cent of the 
teachers of this State have responded to that 
call. Let us look at this thing impersonally. 
The Lloyd Mifflin Home is only a part of the 
welfare work. We could forget the home and 
think of the welfare of thousands of our teach- 
ers in times to come when they will need help. 
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Are we going to say we can’t afford a dollar 
a year in order to provide for the welfare and 
comfort of these teachers who may not be able 
to take care of themselves? Welfare is much 
broader than the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. 
It touches every one of us. We don’t know 
when we might be subject to the call of need. 
I am in favor of assessing the teachers of 
Pennsylvania to the extent of $1 additional 
which shall be devoted absolutely to welfare 
purposes. Let’s be fair and big. 

J. J. McNamara, Bethlehem: Without ques- 
tion the main item of contention is as to 
whether or not the dues shall be raised to 
$2. The amendment calls for a division of 
the money and to avoid this recurrence to 
the question which is not in order, I think 
that the chairman of the committee should 
be sustained in his recommendation that the 
allocation be made by resolution. This year 
we might need the $1 for welfare work. Next 
year we might not and therefore a large 
sum could be built up. We are making a 
change in our constitution and the point is 
well taken that we must not encumber it with 
details. I think we should call for a vote 
and then proceed with the main issue of rais- 
ing or not raising the dues. 

The motion was lost. 

President: We are now ready to consider 
Article ITI. j 

Dr. Shaw: I move the adoption of Article 
III as presented. 

Seconded. After much discussion pro and 
con, the motion was lost. 

Dr. Shaw: It seems to me that there is a 
vast difference between $1 and $2 dues. A 
number of people have approached me on this 
question urging that the increase be modified. 
I move therefore that the dues be increased 
to $1.50. 

Mr. Nietz: I second the motion. 

A division of the House was called for. 
The president appointed tellers and after the 
votes had been counted there were 256 for 
the motion and 270 opposed to it. 

Dr. Noonan: I refer you to page 303, Arti- 
cle IV. I believe I can offer a sufficiently 
brief explanation of Article IV and tie that 
up with several other articles in such fash- 
ion that we can expedite business and won’t 
need to be detained here very much longer. 
The proposed revision of Article IV suggests 
that the personnel of the Executive Council 
be changed, that the heads of the departments, 
who in the past became members of the 
Executive Council by virtue of the offices held, 
be replaced by an Executive Council composed 
of the presidents of the seven convention dis- 
tricts of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and seven other representatives 
elected at large by the local branches of each of 
the seven convention districts. This would have 
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the effect of adding three additional members 
to the Council, would provide for a more geo- 
graphic distribution of the personnel of the 
Council, and would create a more representa- 
tive and more democratic Executive Council 
than we now have. The change suggested 
there is very slight but involves considerable 
change in the machinery. 


In connection with that proposed change, it 
is suggested that the presidents of each of 
the seven convention districts serve for a 
term of one year only and that the seven 
other members who are elected by the dele- 
gates at large in each of the convention dis- 
tricts be elected for a term of two years. 
This in a measure provides the continuity of 
tenure to which so many members of the 
Association today take exception under the 
present form of management. The term of 
two years could be changed to three or four, 
or any number of years you desire. The com- 
mittee suggested two years because members 
of the Legislature and Congress serve on a 
basis of such a term. 


If this change is made in Article IV, there 
really is no necessity to eliminate the depart- 
ments as indicated in Article VIII, page 305. 
We have omitted Article VIII on page 305 but 
for the benefit of those who are under the opin- 
ion that this proposed revision will eliminate the 
annual meetings and for the purpose of mak- 
ing specific that which the committee thought 
should be implied, we can retain Article VIII 
in its present form. That will cover that 
point very nicely. It will permit every de- 
partment to elect their delegate to the House 
as under the present system. So far as 
membership on the Council is concerned, we 
will change that so that the convention dis- 
trict presidents and the scven elected mem- 
bers at large will take the place of the Execu- 
tive Council as now constituted. 


Dr. Shaw: It seems to me that many of 
the points that Dr. Noonan has presented to 
us are clear and thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. I can see where the article con- 
cerning the Executive Council should be 
changed slightly in order to make greater 
continuity possible. In the proposed change, 
however, you are eliminating from the Coun- 
cil representatives of professional groups. It 
seems to me, also, that the only tie up which 
this House of Delegates has had with the 
Executive Council has been through the pres- 
ident and that at this time in making this 
revision, we could well bring into play also a 
revision that would include closer connection 
with the House and at the same time retain 
our present relations with the departments. 
The amendment I would like to propose is 
along the line of the present set up for the 
Council adding, however, five additional mem- 
bers to the Council, these five additional 
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members to be elected by the House of Dele- 
gates at large. I take it that as a point of 
procedure we must move the consideration of 
the report as presented and then refer to the 
amendment. I move, therefore, the adoption 
of Article IV but I want to make it clear 
that I want to offer an amendment later. 

Seconded. 

John McClure, Beaver: I am representing 
the rural teachers’ department. There are 
some 7,500 rural teachers in this State teach- 
ing in one-room schools. The delegates whom 
they sent to this meeting were of the con- 
sensus of opinion this morning that it 
would not give us fair representation to take 
away the president of our department from 
the Executive Council. At the present time 
we have about fifteen per cent of the mem- 
bership of this Association and yet we have 
a representation of about two and one-half 
per cent and we don’t want to lose any more 
OF it. 

Dr. Shaw: I think that as this question is 
now before the House I may offer the resolu- 
tion which changes the proposal to the effect 
that the phraseology which we now have in 
Article IV be continued with the following 
addition after paragraph one: 

“and five additional members elected by 
the House of Delegates; one to be elected 
for five years, one for four years, one for 
three years, one for two years, and one for 
one year; and each year hereafter one 
member shall be elected by the House of 
Delegates to serve for a period of five 
years.”’ 

Member: I second the amendment. 

Dr. Ross: Is an amendment to the amend- 
ment possible at this time. I am favorable to 
the general amendment but opposed to some 
of the details. 

President: An amendment to the amend- 
ment is in order. 

Dr. Ross: I would suggest that we insert 
the following in Article IV after the expres- 
sion “the first Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion”: 

“five members elected by the House of 
Delegates—two for three years, two for 
two years, one for one year, and after 1930, 
upon expiration of their terms, for three 
years, and no one who has served three years 
shall be eligible to succeed himself; the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who shall be an ex officio member; and the 
Presidents of the several departments of 
the Association. The members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council elected by the House of 
Delegates shall be nominated upon the 
petition of ten accredited delegates, and in 
1930 the terms of office shall be determined 
by the order of the number of votes received 
by the five elected. The President of the 


Association shall be 
Executive Council.”’ 


Dr. Shaw: With the consent of those who 
seconded my motion, I should like to with- 
draw it in favor of the present amendment 
by Dr. Ross. 

President: The amendment to Article IV 
of the present constitution suggested by Doc- 
tor Ross is before you for discussion. 


chairman of the 
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Dr. Noonan: May I ask how many men- 
bers there will be on the Council as a result 
of your amendment? 

Dr. Ross: Nineteen. 

Dr. Dodd: May I ask whether the gentle- 
man is offering an amendment or a substi- 
tute. 

Dr. Shaw: I take it that it should be ruled 
as a substitute amendment. 

President: Would you make a motion, Dr. 
Shaw, that Article IV of the revision of the 
constitution be considered? 

Dr. Shaw: My first motion was that this 
article be considered. 

President: The proposed amendment is to 
Article IV of the present constitution. Shall 
we not have to dispose of Article IV of the 
revision first? 

Dr. Shaw: That is before the chair. 1! 
move that we reject the recommendation of 
the committee on revision of the constitution 
in order to bring the present amendment before 
the House. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Ross: Referring to my amendment to 
the present Article X, I move its adoption. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Member: I move that further consideration 
for amending the constitution be laid on the 
table until nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 

President: Whatever you do to this con- 
stitution must be approved by this House 
today. 

Member: I make a motion that the House 
approve the matter’s being laid on the table 
until tomorrow. 

President: I refer you to Article XIX on 
page 308 which says that the constitution can 
be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a stated meeting of the 
Association provided the amendment has been 
proposed in writing on a previous day of said 
meeting. 

Dr. Noonan: So far as the balance of the 
revision is concerned, there is no actual revi- 
sion except changes in phraseology to fit the 
provisions contained in Article IV into the 
remaining articles and, if for the purpose of 
saving time you are willing to recognize that 
fact, it should be a very simple matter to dis- 
pose of the rest of this without much difficulty 
provided you act on Article VIII. Do you 
wish Article VIII written in or eliminated 
from the constitution? 

Dr. Shaw: I move that Article VIII be 
written in as it is in the present constitution. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Noonan: If you will approve the phrase- 
ology in the remaining amendments, it will 
clear up matters considerably. 

Mr. Kemp: I move, if there is no objection, 
that each article or section thereof be approved 
by the gavel of the president. 
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I second the motion. 

Dr. Shaw: I am heartily in favor of that 
except for Article VII and Article XVI. So I 
move that that be the procedure except for 
those two articles. 

Seconded. Carried. 

Dr. Shaw: In connection with Article VII, 
there has been during the past year consider- 
able discussion in many parts of the State per- 
taining to our retirement fund relations. We 
have found it desirable, therefore, to suggest 
that we have a special committee on retire- 
ment fund relations. In discussing this matter 
with a number here, it seems appropriate’ at 
this time to move that Article VII be amended 
to provide such a committee. 

James C. Bay, Easton: I second the motion. 

At this time the executive secretary read 
the amendment as proposed by Doctor Shaw 
and which caused Article VII to read as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. March: 


There shall be four standing committees 
of this Association: a committee on Resolu- 
tions, a committee on Legislation, a com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare, and a committee 
on Retirement Fund Relations, the first 
two to consist of as many members as 
there are departments of the Association, 
exclusive of the Executive Secretary of 
the Association, who shall be a member ex 
officio; the third to consist of seven mem- 
bers elected by the House of Delegates 
with terms of three years each. Three 
members of the first committee on Teacher 
Welfare are to be elected for one year, 
two for two years, and two for three years. 
The members of the first two committees 
shall be elected for a term of two years by 
the House of Delegates on ballot forms 
prepared by the Executive Council on the 
day previous to the last day of the Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting. The members of 
the Committee on Retirement Fund Rela- 
tions shall consist of five members, one 
member of which shall be elected for five 
years, one for four years, one for three 
years, one for two years, and one for one 
year, and annually hereafter one member 
shall be elected for five years. They shall 
begin their terms of service immediately 
following the meeting at which they are 
elected and continue in office until their 
successors are duly elected. y ? 
Dr. Bay: I wish to speak in support of this 
amendment. I invited Doctor Shaw to speak 
to the Superintendents’ Section this afternoon 
on the problems of amending the present re- 
tirement act. We have $73,000,000 that in my 
judgment are unsafe under the present condi- 
tions and, fellow members of this retirement 
system, do we not want protection of this vast 
sum of money? I think this is the most impor- 
tant item that has been brought to the con- 
sideration of this House today. 
The motion was carried. 
Dr. Bay: In regard to the proposed amend- 
ment to Article XVI, I move that we add to 


this article as Section B. the following: 

“Section B. The committee on Retire- 
ment Fund Relations shall study amend- 
ments to the retirement act as proposed 
from time to time and make recommenda- 
tions to the House of Delegates in regard to 
proposed amendments and devise ways and 
means to make the employees better ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the retire- 
ment law.”’ 
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Dr. Shaw: I second that motion. 

Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Shaw: As a result of these two amend- 
ments we have additional places to be filled. I 
would suggest that if possible we provide for 
the nomination by petition of members for the 
committee on retirement fund relations so that 
they can appear on the ballot tomorrow. Each 
petition is to be signed by five members. I 
so move. 

Dr. Bay: I second the motion. 

Dr. Ross: Are we clear about the method 
of nominating additional members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and additional members for 
this committee? I am wondering whether we 
should pass a resolution that if the proposed 
amendments are approved, then nominations in 
accordance with the methods prescribed be 
permitted. 

Dr. Shaw: I rise to a point of information 
there. It is my impression that these amend- 
ments will be approved at the final general ses- 
sions and not by the House of Delegates. I 
agree that it is subject to final endorsement 
of the meeting of the Association tomorrow. 

President: The House of Delegates cannot 
amend the constitution. 

Dr. Shaw: Wouldn’t that make it possible to 
have the names on the same ballot? 

Mr. Miller: I think the House of Delegates 
should agree on a very definite time for the 
filing of these nominations. I move that they 
be in the hands of the executive secretary by 
nine o’clock this evening so that there will be 
no misunderstanding tomorrow. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

A. J. Jones, Philadelphia: I would like to 
read two amendments to the amendments of 
Article I and Article III of the by-laws. 
There are convention districts where the dis- 
trict itself does not begin to pay the expenses 
of the convention. I refer to the western and 
southeastern districts. It seems unfair in 
Article III to say that all papers that are pre- 
sented at these meetings should be the prop- 
erty of the Association. The Association pays 
less than one-fourth of our expenses. I offer 
an amendment to Article III which provides 
for the following to be added to Section I of 
Article III of the by-laws: 

“except where convention districts unite 
with other educational agencies in arranging 
convention programs, such as those now 
arranged in the Western District and in 
the Southeastern District. In such cases 
the officers of the convention district may, 
in cooperation with the general committee 
in charge of the convention, select certain 
papers to become the property of the 
Association.”’ 

Dr. Shaw: I second the motion. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jones: Referring to Article I of the 
bv-laws which reads: The ordinary expenses 
of the Association, of each Convention Dis- 
trict, etc., I move that it be changed to read 
as follows: 
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“Article I. The ordinary expenses of the 
romgaepae and of the authorized commit- 

as determined by the Executive 
Gouneil, shall be borne by the Association 
and such part of the expenses of each 
Convention District as the Executive 
Council shall determine.” 


Seconded. Carried 

Member: I move we adjourn. Seconded. 
Carried unanimously. 

The House of Delegates adjourned at 7:20 
p. m. to meet the following morning at 9:30 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Wednesday Morning, December $1, 1930 

As each delegate entered the auditorium 
of the Senior High School he exchanged the 
coupon on his credentials card for an official 
ballot. 

At 9:45 a. m. President W. Lee Gilmore 
called the House of Delegates to order. 


I. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLA- 
TION, Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steel- 
ton 

Mr. Davis: You will find the report of the 
committee on legislation on page 310 of your 
program. (He read the most important sec- 
tions of the report and, as he had to attend 
another meeting, he excused himself from the 
House suggesting that the recommendations 
included in his report be voted on at the time 
of the report from the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Board.) 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: 
acceptance of the report. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Frank Cloud, Philadelphia: It seems to 
me that the question of the retirement sys- 
tem is most important and any recommenda- 
tions for amendments to it ought to be studied 
pretty carefully. Therefore I move that the 
Executive Council and the legislative commit- 
tee be and are hereby directed to oppose any 
and all amendments to the laws governing our 
retirement system which in any way curtail, 
reduce, or take away any of the rights or 
benefits now provided to school employees by 
those laws. 

Mr. Davis: You will have time to speak 
of these amendments later and it seems to 
me that you could act on it with very much 
better judgment if that motion would be 
deferred until later in the morning. 

The motion was deferred. 


II. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFES- 
SIONAL EtuHics, Florence M. Teagarden, 
Chairman, University of Pittsburgh 

President: As the chairman of the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics is ill and can- 
not be here, the report will be presented by 

Miss Jessie Gray of Philadelphia, who is a 

member of the commission. 

Miss Gray: The report of the commission 
is on page 318. (Miss Gray read portions of 


I move the 
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the report including the proposed amendment 
to the Code.) Mr. Chairman, I ask that you 
accept the report of the commission and | 
make a motion that the proposed amendment 
to the Code be adopted as read. 

Seconded. 

James C. Bay, Easton: I believe that it 
is a mistake to include the words “in writing” 
—“Information to that effect should be given 
to him ‘in writing’ at least a month before,” 
etc. I know of one superintendent who does 
not intend to give it that way regardless of 
the action of everybody in amending the Code 
of Ethics. I believe that one month’s notice 
is little enough. Six months’ notice is better, 
and we should do everything to encourage ethi- 
cal, fair, and generous relations between super- 
intendents and other employed officials, teach- 
ers, and supervisors; but I see no reason why 
it should be given in writing unless it be to 
protect inefficiency and give a basis for an 
attack upon the superintendent or principal 
who proposes to withdraw the relationship. 
Therefore I wish to move that we drop from 
the proposed amendment the words “in writ- 


It seems to me that if we con- 
sider this phrase “in writing” as a dignified 
statement that the teacher’s services are no 
longer needed, there is no indication in that 
phrase as to why she isn’t needed. It is the 
method that is adopted in all business and pro- 
fessions to terminate a relationship that no 
longer exists. In places where such a method 
was not employed I have heard teachers say: 
“TI wasn’t told, but I know I was dropped. So 
and so told this person, and this person told 
somebody else, and that somebody told me. It 
came to me in a roundabout way.” In that 
fine art of living together you want to protect 
those hurt feelings and want to prevent them. 
You want to set that teacher at work or that 
person at work on finding a new position as 
soon as possible. With this method, nobody 
need know except the person who sends the 
message and the teacher herself. It is the 
most direct and personal message that the 
teacher can be given and it seems to me that 
we all deserve that at the hands of our 
employers. 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton: The 
contract which the teacher makes is in writing 
and so the termination of the relation which 
that contract stands for should be in writing 
also in justice to the teacher and the superin- 
tendent. The teacher has to decide that prob- 
lem as well as the superintendent. 

Dr. Bay: Is that not covered in the con- 
tinuing contract? 

President: It is covered in the continuing 
contract which says that the information as 
to the teacher’s services terminating must be 
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in writing but it must come from the secretary 
of the board of education. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion of the amendment? The mo- 
tion is that the words “in writing” be dropped 
from the proposed amendment to the Code of 
Ethics. 

On vote the motion was lost. 

President: Are you ready to vote on the 
amendment now? 

The amendment was approved unanimously. 


III. REPORT OF STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ RE- 
TIREMENT BOARD, H. H. Baish, Secretary, 
Harrisburg 

Dr. Baish: You will find the report on page 
314 of the program. The statistics given there 
report the statistics of the retirement system 
as of June 30, 1930. I will give you the sta- 
tistics as of the present date. On December 
29 when I left the office the membership of 
the retirement system was 74,545 and the total 
invested funds were $78,150,000. On June 30 
the invested funds approximated $73,000,000. 

Dr. Baish then discussed the actuarial sound- 
ness of the system, the care of the investments, 
and some proposed amendments. 

Mr. Cloud: I think the motion which I tried 
to make is now in order. I would like to have 
the secretary read the motion. 

The executive secretary read the motion as 
submitted by Mr. Cloud earlier in the morning: 
That the Executive Council and the Legis- 
lative Committee be and they are hereby 
directed to oppose any and all amendments 
to the laws governing our retirement 
system which in any way curtail, reduce, 
or take away any of the rights or benefits 
paal provided to school employees by those 

President: May we have this report either 
accepted or rejected and then will you present 
your motion? 

Dr. Broome: I move it be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cloud: I move we adopt the motion as 
read by the secretary. 

Seconded. 

Dr. Baish: May I ask, did you intend that 
to cover this amendment providing for the 
application of option one to disability annu- 
itants? 

Mr. Cloud: No. 

Motion carried with one dissenting vote. 
IV. REPORT ON THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
RETIREMENT SysTEMS, Reuben T. Shaw, 
P. S. E. A Representative, Philadelphia 

Dr. Shaw: The report is found on page 
815. (He read the report as printed.) - 

President: The report is before you. What 
is your pleasure? 

Member: I move we adopt it. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

V. Report OF COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROB- 
LEMS, James R, Gilligan, Chairman, Dun- 
more 
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Mr. Gilligan: We have had an interesting 
year during 1930 in seeing that the provi- 
sions of the continuing contract law were 
put in effect throughout the Commonwealth. 
On page 316 of your program is a report of 
a careful study that was made during the 
year on matters that had been outlined and 
approved by the House of Delegates at New 
Castle last year. I am going to read a few 
portions of the report. 

J. J. McNamara, Bethlehem: 
report be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

C. S. Miller, Lansdowne: I would like to 
present a motion that this Association send a 
telegram to Doctor John A. H. Keith, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the 
greetings and best wishes of the Association, 
regretting his inability to be present and 
with a hope for his speedy recovery to health. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


VI. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

President: We are now ready for unfin- 
ished business or for new business. 

Dr. Ross: I believe that the program of 
the committee on welfare should be continued. 
I am going to offer a motion which will test 
the genuine feeling of the House, as represent- 
ing 60,000 teachers, as to whether or not we 
want to instruct this committee to go on with 
their program. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following: 

WHEREAS, the P. S. E. A. recognizes that 
there is an urgent need for the relief of former 
members of our profession, and 

WHEREAS, our Association has authorized a 
Committee on Welfare to administer all Welfare 
Funds, be it 

THEREFORE, RESOLVED, by the delegates 
in convention assembled that it is the best judge- 
ment of the said delegates that in order to create 
the necessary funds to carry out the relief and 
welfare plans of the Association the following be 

authorized: 

1. That the county superintendents, district 
superintendents, and all others enrolling members 
for the P. S. E. A. solicit a voluntary contribution 
of fifty (50) cents at the time of enrolment; 

2. That this voluntary contribution be added 
to the regular enrolment dues of one (1) dollar and 
remitted to the treasurer; 

3. That the said voluntary contributions be 
carried in the accounts of the Association as 
“Welfare Fund,” the same to be administered by 
the Committee on Welfare; 

4. That all unexpended balances from said 
Welfare Fund be disposed of by the House of 
Delegates at such time and in such manner as it 
may decide upon 

5. That the ’ Executive Secretary notify the 
several enrolment agencies of this action in suf- 
ficient time prior to the annual enrolment. 

This puts it on a purely voluntary basis 
and gives us all a chance to see our teach- 
ers and talk to them about the fund. I come 
from a county in which all decided 100 per 
cent on a $2 enrolment fee. I don’t believe 
those teachers want to back down from that. 
Teachers ought to be given an opportunity 
to give their fifty cents when they enroll. 

Dr. White: I second Dr. Ross’ motion. 

Carried unanimously. 


Dr. Shaw: In regard to several matters 


I move the 
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which came before this House yesterday after- 
noon, there are many differences of opinion 
apparently which may be cleared up by a 
little frank discussion, I believe, on the ques- 
tion of the status of the amendments. I refer 
to the five members of the Executive Coun- 
cil to be elected by the House of Delegates 
and the members of the Committee on Retire- 
ment Relations. Perhaps it is well for us to 
have the resolution clearly set forth that the 
committee as elected is to function as a com- 
mittee of the House. I therefore, move, Mr. 
President, that in the event the amendment 
doesn’t pass, the Committee on Retirement 
Relations is to function as a House com- 
mittee. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Dr. Shaw: As far as the Executive Council 
is concerned, that is a slightly different propo- 
sition. They become members of the Execu- 
tive Council only after the amendment has 
been adopted. The only way I see would be to 
have a motion passed this evening following 
the adoption of the amendment that these 
people be made a part of this year’s Execu- 
tive Council. It seems to me that is only fair, 
and that we should have this clearly inter- 
preted so that we know where we are on it. 
May I ask the interpretation of the chair on 
that question? 

President: Doctor Ross will explain this. 

Dr. Ross: The amendment proposed auto- 
matically calls for the amendment to go into 
effect in 1931 after the election. (He read 
the entire amendment.) 

Dr. Shaw: May I ask, Mr. President, is 
that effective without the specific resolution 
following tonight’s meeting that they will be 
members of the 1931 Executive Council? 

President: If this amendment is adopted, 
those five members will be members of the 
Executive Council of 1931. 

Dr. Shaw: In that connection, may I point 
out that it has been customary for several 
years to select as the first portion of our 
N. E. A. State delegates, the members of our 
Executive Council. To help solve this problem, 
may I present the following resolutions: 


RESOLVED: 

1. That the committee of tellers be instructed 
to count the ballots for members of the Executive 
Council before counting the ballots of the delegates 
for the N, E. A. 

2. That the five persons selected for the 
Executive _ be declared elected as delegates 
to the N 

3. That the names of persons so elected shall 
be dropped from consideration in counting the 
tag for N. E. A. Delegates. 

4. That in the counting of the ballots for the 
remaining delegates, due consideration shall be 
given to the reduced number as determined by the 
above resolution number two. 


President: Doctor Shaw, I do not see how 
this delegation can make a ruling which is not 
in accordance with the constitutional provision 
of this Association. 

Dr. Shaw: I rise to a point of information. 
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I can’t see where determining our delegates to 
the N. E. A. in any way conflicts with the pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

President: It probably doesn’t conflict in 
any way with a specific article, but only with 
the implied powers of: the Executive Council. 

Dr. Shaw: If we so vote here that the five, 
who win the top places on this particular por- 
tion of the ballot, are elected as delegates, is 
that not procedure if this House so approves? 

President: I don’t see when you are going 
to count the ballots. Action cannot be taken 
until tonight. 

Dr. Shaw: I think that is a question of 
mechanics which Mr. Hallett could answer. 

Dr. White: Will not then the men who are 
tellers be instructed to give consideration to a 
group of individuals who, at the present time 
and at the time of the meeting of those tellers, 
have no status whatsoever? 

President: That is my interpretation. 

Dr. Ross: When is the announcement of the 
election made, before or after the amendment 
has been passed? 

President: I will have to answer that in 
this way. I was going to ask for some instruc- 
tions from this House. 

Dr. Bay: I second the resolution made by 
Doctor Shaw. I wish to compose an amend- 
ment to the motion. Since Doctor Shaw’s 
friends have nominated him as a candidate for 
the retirement fund relations committee, he 
naturally would feel it indelicate to propose 
that a member of that committee enjoy the 
same privilege that he has proposed for the 
new members of the Executive Council. I 
wish to move to amend his motion, therefore, 
to include the chairman of the retirement fund 
relations committee. 

Seconded. 

President: The motion is that the five mem- 
bers of the Executive Council proposed by 
this House of Delegates be given preferential 
position as delegates to the Los Angeles con- 
vention of the N.E.A.. The amendment is that 
the chairman of the committee on retirement 
relations be placed in preferential relation, 
which means that this House of Delegates will 
elect 22 instead of 28 delegates. 

Dr. Shaw: I would just like to make this 
point. It doesn’t seem fair that these newly 
elected members to the Executive Council 
should not be made delegates when the other 
members of the Council are. It may be that 
vou don’t prefer that, but I feel the other way. 
I would like to see all the members of the Coun- 
cil go. 

C. A. Miller, South Brownsville: Regard- 
ing Doctor Bay’s amendment, there are other 
committees appointed here to be elected that 
don’t have representatives as delegates to the 
N.E.A. convention. I see no reason why this 
new committee chairman should be considered 
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unless we consider them all. 

Dr. Bay: I wish to correct Mr. Miller’s 
statement that the other committees are not 
represented. The fact is that the amendment 
that I have proposed does exactly provide 
for the chairman of the new committee the 
same privilege now being enjoyed by the chair- 
men of the other three standing committees. 

A. H. Howell, Honesdale: It seems to me 
that this proposition of making the five newly 
elected members of the Executive Council and 
the chairman of the new committee delegates 
to the N.E.A. convention, is unfair. You have 
prepared a ballot on which it says to elect 28 
delegates. Delegates have been nominated 
with the expectation that 28 would be elected. 
After the ballot is prepared and after a large 
majority of them have been placed on the bal- 
lot with that in mind, it seems to be absolutely 
unfair to change it. 

President: I shall put before you my state- 
ment. This matter will have to be acted on in 
accordance with Article XIX of the constitu- 
tion at the closing session tonight in the Pine 
Street Church. There will be hundreds of peo- 
ple in attendance who are not members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and, 
as a consequence, are not privileged to vote on 
this question. My intention is to ask author- 
ization of the House that the officials of the 
Association be empowered to prepare a ballot 
which shall have printed on it these amend- 
ments, also a place for the signature of the 
member voting. Then these ballots are to be 
distributed, marked, collected, and turned over 
to Mr. Hallett and his committee to be counted. 
As a consequence, it will be impossible to count 
those ballots and get a report before the an- 
nouncement of the report of the committee 
on elections which is taking place this after- 
noon. 

Dr. Shaw: 
tion. 

The chair consented to the withdrawal. 

President: I am now presenting my re- 
quest for authorization to prepare a ballot 
on which we shall vote for these constitu- 
tional amendments and that the ballot shall 
have a space for the signature of the voter. 

Mr. Nietz: I make that motion. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Dodd: I wish to present the follow- 
ing resolution. Before reading this, I would 
like to say that I have been prompted to pre- 
sent the resolution because of my position as 
chairman of the trustees of the permanent 
fund. 


“That the expenses of Delegates to the Los 
Angeles convention of the N. E. A. to be paid by 
the P. S. E. A. be limited to $150 per delegate.”’ 


Dr. Bay: I second that motion. 

The resolution was adopted. 

At this time the President announced the 
committee of tellers and then presented George 


I wish to withdraw my resolu- 
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H. Hallett, Jr., assistant secretary of the 
Proportional Representation League, Phila- 
delphia, who gave an explanation of the sys- 
tem of the preferential ballot similar to the 
explanation which he gave a year ago at 
New Castle. 

W. R. Douthett, Darby: In order to clear 
up the status of the new committee on retire- 
ment fund relations, I wish to present the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


RESOLVED, That the committee on retirement 
fund relations take up at once the study of all 
amendments to the retirement act mentioned in 
any reports presented to this House of Delegates; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this 
committee be and is hereby authorized to work in 
conjunction with the legislative committee for the 
early enactment of all amendments, which in their 
combined judgment they judge to be expedient. 


Seconded. Carried unanimously. 
At 12:10 p. m. the House of Delegates ad- 
journed sine die. 


Business Session of the P.S.E.A. 


At the closing general session of the Wil- 
liamsport Convention, Wednesday evening, 
December 31, 1930, the Association transacted 
the following business: 

1. Approved by unanimous vote the resolu- 

tions printed in full on page 400 

2. Considered an amendment to Article IV 

of the constitution, and defeated it 

3. Considered an amendment to Article VII 

of the constitution, and defeated it 
. Rejected all amendments proposed 
. J. Andrew Morrow moved to rescind the 
resolution adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates to limit allowance for expenses to 
each State delegate to the Los Angeles 
Convention of the N.E.A. to $150. Sec- 
onded. Carried 
. President Gilmore announced the follow- 
ing results of the election: 
President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Second Vice-President, A. M. Weaver, 
Williamsport 
Committee on Legislation: 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Committee on Resolutions: 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
H. F. Heck, Erie 
C. S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore 
Edmund A. Thompson, Philadelphia 
Committee on Teacher Welfare: 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


P.S,E,A, Delegates to the N.E.A, Summer 
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Convention, Los Angeles, Calif., June 28- 
July 4, 1931: 


. Officers of the Association 


M. S. Bentz, President, Ebensburg 

W. Lee Gilmore, First Vice-President, 
Oakmont 

A. M. Weaver, Second Vice-President, Wil- 
liamsport 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
N.E.A. State Director, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Committee 
on Legislation, Steelton 

Landis Tanger, Chairman, Committee on 
Resolutions, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee 
on Teacher Welfare, Keystone Building, 
19th Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia 


. Presidents of Departments 


George A. Bryan, 317 E. Main Street, 
Carnegie 
James F. Chapman, Superintendent, In- 
diana County, Indiana 
Emma C. Dowling, 335 S. 18th Street, 
Reading 
J. F. Faust, 174 E. Queen Street, Cham- 
bersburg 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 439 Phelps 
Street, Scranton 
Caroline Mills, 718 Elmira Street, Wil- 
liamsport 
G. H. Parkes, Senior High School, Wil- 
liamsport 
S. Todd Perley, Supervising Principal, 
Avalon 
R. H. Rivenburg, 90 University Avenue, 
Lewisburg 
R. W. Robinson, Bank and Trust Build- 
ing, Greensburg 
H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent, Ali- 
quippa 
. Elected by the House of Delegates 
Katharine J. Andrews, 422 Dudley Ave- 
nue, Narberth 
Floyd Atwell, 
Falls 
O. P. Ballentine, Brackenridge 
Philip A. Boyer, 6320 Lawton Avenue, 
Philadelphia 
William G. Burkett, Johnson Road, Hous- 
ton 
Edward J. Devine, 127 Tripp Avenue, 
Dunmore 
Ralph S. Dewey, Superintendent, 58 W. 
Smith Street, Corry 
John H. Elliot, Greensburg 
Paul B. Faust, 1957 Chestnut Street, 
Harrisburg 
Jacob M. Fisher, Ambler 
Levi Gilbert, 1217 25th Avenue, Altoona 
Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore Street, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia 


Superintendent, Beaver 
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Clyde C. Green, Superintendent, New 
Castle 

Wilmer K. Groff, Berwyn 

J. Freeman Guy, Administration Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 

Lloyd H. Hinkle, Superintendent, Bedford 
County, Bedford 

Calvin Hogg, Slippery Rock 

D. A. Kline, Superintendent, Perry Coun- 
ty, New Bloomfield 

Ira G. Lambert, 223 Frederick Street, 
Johnstown 

W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 

C. W. Lillibridge, Superintendent, Mc- 
Kean County, Smethport 

Roland T. MacLaren, 685 4th Avenue, Wil- 
liamsport 

J. G. March, Superintendent, Tioga Coun- 
ty, Wellsboro 

Elizabeth Piper, 422 Fairview Street, 
Hyde Villa, Reading 

J. Earle Roberts, Point Marion 

John T. Samuel, 129 S. Hancock Street, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Reuben T. Shaw, 
Philadelphia 

Adaline Van Kirk, Bradford Woods 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 


245 §S. 51st Street, 





Richard E. Byrd to Receive 
Tribute Letters 


Thousands of letters of tribute from the 
school children of America to Rear-Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd will be presented to the Ant- 
arctic explorer when he addresses the sixty- 
first annual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence at Detroit, Michigan, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931. 

The spirit of high courage and daring that 
characterizes the exploits of great adventurers 
from Marco Polo to Lindbergh and Byrd will 
always arouse admiration in the American 
youth who dream of worlds yet to conquer. 

The regions of Earth’s map marked “un- 
known” are dwindling. Some day the last geo- 
graphic explorer will take his place in history 
beside Sir Francis Drake and other peers. 

Indeed, Rear-Admiral Byrd may be the last 
major figure in the long succession of courage- 
ous spirits who have felt called to extend the 
empire of civilization. The school children of 
the Nation through the press have followed 
his expedition. They are studying it in their 
classes. 

Pupils who wish may write to the explorer. 
Their letters will be elegantly bound in hand- 
tooled leather and presented to Rear-Admiral 
Byrd by President Norman R. Crozier of the 
Department of Superintendence, Dallas, Texas, 
on behalf of the school children of America. 
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A Forward Look: 


W. LEE GILMORE 
President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Oakmont, Pa. 


My text is found in the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs and the 
eighteenth verse: “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” The achievements of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in 
three-quarters of a century have surpassed 
in magnitude the highest expectations of its 
most ardent supporters. The time devoted 
to program procedure in one annual conven- 
tion would not suffice to proclaim its accom- 
plishments. What has been done, however, 
has been done. The record stands. It is so 
much water gone over the dam. My sub- 
ject is “A Forward Look.” I have started 
forth on a dangerous undertaking. It is per- 
ilous to explore in the field of prophecy, but, 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

The platform of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association is remarkably outstand- 
ing in its outlook. Affirming belief in in- 
creased qualifications for teachers, a single- 
salary schedule, the Sabbatical year, civil 
service protection; salary increments for teach- 
ers in fourth-class districts, and kindergartens 
are among the noteworthy aims and objectives 
which the Association hopes to achieve. It 
must be the policy of your Association to ren- 
der every service possible to its members. It 
must occupy a position of responsibility in the 
educational leadership of the State. 

Our Association must assiduously promote 
two great objectives: 

1. The Professional Progrdm 

2. The Welfare Program 

The first concern in furthering these aims is 
proper and adequate financial support. “We 
have made our profession ridiculous by making 
our annual contribution for the support of our 
professional organization so small that busi- 
ness men and women and the leaders in other 
professions look upon us with contempt. 
Nobody respects a pauper and for us to adver- 
tise continually to the world that the impor- 
tance of our profession is of microscopic size, 
as indicated by the small membership fee we 
pay annually, is the worst sort of folly. Teach- 
ers’ professional organizations should put 
themselves at the head of a movement that will 
result in increased annual salaries for teach- 
ers, a professional personnel of higher average 
ability, an improved efficiency in administra- 
tion and instruction in the schools, and the 
saving of hundreds of millions of dollars in in- 
vestments, in buildings, and in equipment.” 


*Address delivered before the fre 


at Williamsport, Pa., December 31 


The membership division of our Association 
will see that our high standard of member- 
ship is maintained. 

Our Association in the future will continue 
and expand some of the essential efforts and 
departments as they now exist. Others will be 
added as necessity and expediency require. 

The JOURNAL will render every assistance 
possible in aiding teachers to secure profes- 
sional help and advancement. 

The Research Division will increase its ef- 
fectiveness by the collection, organization, in- 
terpretation, and distribution of educational 
statistics; by the rendering of a wide variety of 
special services at the call of individual mem- 
bers, local associations, and their committees 
and departments; by the general promotion and 
coordination of educational progress through 
research and publicity. 

The Committee on Legislation has enlarged 
its function by cooperating with the legislative 
division of the State Council of Education and 
all other educational interests having a legis- 
lative committee. It is believed that a com- 
bination of resources will result in an improved 
product. 

The greatest need of American education is 
equalization of educational opportunity. The 
problem of the fourth-class district should be 
our greatest concern. Legislation providing 
increments for teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts will be pushed vigorously by our com- 
mittee. It is manifestly unfair that a mini- 
mum salary of $1,200, with ten increments of 
$100 each, is provided in first-class districts; 
a minimum salary of $1,000 and eight incre- 
ments of $100 each, in second-class districts; 
and a minimum salary of $1,000 and four in- 
crements of $100 each, in third-class districts, 
while the teacher in the fourth-class district 
is guaranteed $100 a month only—no incre- 
ments specified. It is admitted by every legis- 
lator and educator that this is unjust discrim- 
ination. A movement to correct it has been 
started many times but it has always been 
sidetracked. 

The excuse has always been not sufficient 
funds. This great Commonwealth should be 
able to deal fairly by the pupils and teachers 
in fourth-class districts. This legislation can 
be secured if the people vitally concerned will 
proceed in the matter with sufficient insistence 
and persistence. I am told this is a great 
vision. My reply: “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.’ 

The district convention division comprehends 
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the avenue which looms rich in future pros- 
pects. These bodies will increasingly become 
the program-featuring sections of our Associa- 
tion. It is in line with the best pedagogical 
procedure that they should do so. 

It was my privilege to attend each meeting 
of the six convention districts which had pro- 
grams this year. Outstanding speakers were 
present, the interest and enthusiasm were 
splendid, the attendance was remarkable. A 
plan was evolved by this year’s Executive 
Council which provided adequate financial sup- 
port in every district. 

The development of the convention district 
shows three distinct trends: First, the expan- 
sion of existing organizations. This is illus- 
trated by the Western Convention District 
which has resulted from the Education Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, sponsored by 
the University of Pittsburgh, and with the 
cooperation of the Pittsburgh public schools. 

The second has been in the development of 
a new educational organization. Illustrations 
of these are the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, the Northwestern Convention District, 
and the Southern Convention District. 

The third trend is the tendency of certain 
organizations to unite with the meetings of the 
convention district. This is illustrated by the 
fact that county and district institutes are 
held at the same time the convention district 
meets; thus is afforded opportunity for joint 
meetings. Legislation contemplated will make 
the convention district a legal institute substi- 
tute. This will provide for the further expan- 
sion of the convention district. 

The most outstanding humanitarian, philan- 
thropic effort ever undertaken by any volun- 
tary teachers’ organization is the welfare pro- 
gram of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

Justification for the welfare program of the 
Association rests with one of the purposes 
stated in the constitution, “To protect and ad- 
vance the interests of its members.” In the 
1930 Americana Annual, Doctor Finegan’s re- 
view of education states the same idea as fol- 
lows: “Believing that the general welfare of 
the teacher adds to the effectiveness of his 
service in the classroom, consideration is given 
to his economic status.” A statement is then 
given of the movement inaugurated by the 
N. E. A. in 1923 for the establishment of 
teachers’ homes, the activities in New York 
and Vermont, and reference is made to the 
gift of Doctor Houston Mifflin to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

Specifically, the movement in Pennsylvania: 
has followed two general lines: 

1. The solicitation of funds and cash pay- 
ments to former teachers in financial distress 
who could not qualify under the provisions of 
the Public School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
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tem and who, in some instances, received such 
small amounts from the Barr Bills and the 
Hess Bills as to make additional financial aid 
necessary. 

2. The movement for.a teachers’ home. This 
movement originated with a group attending 
the Congress of Superintendents held in Har- 
risburg in November, 1928, and had for its 
spokesman, Superintendent R. E. Laramy, 
Altoona. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association held at Reading, 
December, 1928, both of these new activities of 
the Association were presented to the House 
of Delegates and endorsed by them. 

Under new business, E. C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia, after commenting on the financial dis- 
tress of some teachers who retired before the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Act be- 
came operative in 1919 and on the ineffective 
attempts by legislation to relieve these cases, 
offered a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. It was, in effect, that a contribution 
of fifty cents or over be solicited from each 
member for the year 1929 to create a fund for 
the financial aid of former public school teach- 
ers; that voluntary contributions to the fund 
from other benevolent friends of the public 
schools be accepted; that a special committee 
of seven members be appointed by the presi- 
dent for the purpose of reviewing and passing 
on all appeals for financial assistance; that the 
secretary of the Association act as secretary 
of the committee and make a complete repori 
to the next annual convention of the Associa- 
tion; and that, in addition, attempts be made 
to secure legislation for the financial relief of 
these teachers if at all possible. 

Previous to these proposals of Doctor 
Broome, at Reading, the Executive Council 
during 1928, after careful investigation, voted 
to pay from the current funds of the Associa- 
tion $12 per month to twenty-eight of the for- 
mer teachers most in need of financial aid. 
These payments were continued from the cur- 
rent funds until March 1, 1929, when the trans- 
fer was made to the Welfare Fund of the Asso- 
ciation. In the meantime, solicitation had 
been made of the members of the Association 
for at least fifty cents contribution per mem- 
ber in accordance with Doctor Broome’s resolu- 
tion so that funds were available from sources 
other than the current funds of the Associa- 
tion. 

A review of the information collected on the 
former teachers indicated that many of them 
were in financial distress and that in addition 
many of them were suffering from diseases 
and infirmities of old age. A summary of the 
statement on the status of 349 of these indi- 
viduals as reported by the Teacher Welfare 
Committee at New Castle revealed the fol- 
lowing: 
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Sixty-two were without any income; thirty- 
four had annual incomes from $0 to $99; 
twenty-two had incomes from $100 to $199; 
twenty-six had incomes from $200 to $299; 
twenty-two had incomes from $300 to $399; 
twenty-eight had incomes from $400 to $499; 
thirty-four had incomes of $500 or more; while 
one hundred and twenty-one indicated that 
their financial conditions were such that no 
additional aid was needed. The average age 
of these former teachers was_ seventy-two 
years. Their average teaching service in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania was 29.3 years. 
Health conditions due to their advanced ages 
generally were such that it was not possible 
for them to engage in any type of profitable 
employment. Thirty-six reported poor health; 
fourteen, fair health; forty-one were invalids; 
eighteen were blind or partially blind; ten, 
deaf or partially deaf; fourteen were victims 
of nervous debility; and one was rheumatic. 
Many of them had no direct descendants. Be- 
cause of this, and the fact that their salaries 
while in service were not sufficiently large to 
enable them to save very much, many of them 
not only were destitute financially, but, in addi- 
tion, did not have access to homes in which to 
make their residence. A number were found 
to be living with friends, some were living 
alone, some depended upon the contributions 
and hospitality of neighbors, and some were 
public wards in county homes and hospitals. 

On May 18, 1929, the committee decided on 
$40 a month as a desirable income to guaran- 
tee to these individuals. The fact, however, 
that the guaranteeing of this amount would 
obligate the Association to a greater extent 
than funds seemed available, necessitated the 
reduction of this guarantee from $40 a month 
to $20 a month. : 

At the meeting of the committee on Febru- 
ary 7, 1930, at Columbia, funds on hand were 
sufficient to enable the committee to increase 
the guarantee from $20 a month to $30 a 
month. On this basis the Association is now 
contributing a total of $973.69 per month to 
forty-nine former teachers in amounts rang- 
ing from $5.22 to $30. 

As indicated in the report at the New Castle 
Convention, the committee is most sympathetic 
toward this undertaking of the Association. It 
believes that a voluntary organization of teach- 
ers is justified in giving consideration and aid- 
ing in the welfare of its distressed members. 
It recognizes, however, that a program of this 
kind, once inaugurated, must be carried to its 
conclusion, otherwise disappointment will come 
to those in need and discredit to the Associ- 
ation. 

The third item of unfinished business at the 
Reading Convention was a report by R. E. 
Laramy, Altoona, on the teachers’ home. In 
his report he indicated that the idea was an 
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outgrowth of an informal conference at the 
Superintendents’ Conference in Harrisburg 
held in November, 1928, at which time repre- 
sentatives from different sections of the State 
discussed the need of a teachers’ home in Penn- 
sylvania. He indicated in his report to the 
House of Delegates that such a home would 
serve the following purposes: 

1. It would supply a home for teachers who 
are competent financially, who are on a retire- 
ment allowance, and who perhaps are able to 
live under fairly good conditions but who are 
not so situated that they can readily supply a 
good home with the amount of finances avail- 
able to them. 

2. It would supply a home for retired teach- 
ers who are in a position to enjoy the comforts 
that such a home would supply and who could 
not get them anywhere else. 

3. It might supply a place of temporary resi- 
dence for teachers who need a rest and change 
to become convalescent and get in condition to 
go back to work. 

4. It would be a haven for lonely indigent 
teachers without relatives or funds. 

Superintendent Laramy indicated that with- 
out any doubt many folks with a philanthropic 
turn of mind might actually help in providing 
this home, and that if our teachers were will- 
ing to give $1 a year for a few years, a splen- 
did home could readily be established which, 
from its income, would thereafter largely take 
care of itself. He moved that a committee of 
nine members be appointed to study the prob- 
lem and make a report at the next annual 
meeting of the Association. This motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The members on this committee were as fol- 
lows: R. E. Laramy, Chairman, Altoona; Dal- 
las W. Armstrong, Lock Haven; Lillian M. 
Dannaker, Chester; Wilmer G. Dugan, Greens- 
burg; Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh; Carl 
Millward, Milton; Mrs. Grace S. Perham, 
Gravity; Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia; 
Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia. 

Shortly after the appointment of this com- 
mittee, officers of the Association were ap- 
proached by Doctor Houston Mifflin of Colum- 
bia, who stated that he desired to present to 
the Association the Mifflin estate at Columbia 
for the purpose of providing a home for teach- 
ers as a memorial to his brother, the late Lloyd 
Mifflin, America’s greatest sonneteer. Accord- 
ingly, on January 24, 1929, C. R. Foster, the 
president of the Association, together with oth- 
ers interested in this project, Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, Columbia; E. C. Broome, Philadelphia; 
R. E. Laramy, Altoona, and H. E. Gress, Lan- 
caster, met with Doctor Houston Mifflin’s rep- 
resentatives at Columbia. 

On January 26, 1929, President Foster re- 
ported to the Executive Council the desire of 
Doctor Mifflin to deed to the Pennsylvania 
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State Education Association his home at 
Columbia for a home for the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. The property, he reported, consisted 
of 26% acres with a stone house, Norwood; 
a frame house of seventeen rooms, Cloverton; 
a two-story studio; a tenant house; and farm 
buildings. The Executive Council voted to ac- 
cept the gift. In addition, Doctor Mifflin has 


given to the Association thirty-nine paintings, 
the material value of which is difficult to 
appraise. 

Subsequently, an architect and an engineer 


were employed to make a survey of the grounds 
and buildings with a view of remodeling to 
such an extent as to make living conditions 
satisfactory for teachers and looking forward 
also toward a fifty-year development program 
on a cottage-unit basis. The complete report 
of these activities was made at the New Castle 
Convention and, in addition, full information 
has been given constantly in the pages of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Following the reports of the Teacher Wel- 
fare Committee and the Teachers’ Home Com- 
mittee at New Castle and the revision of the 
constitution as approved by the House of Dele- 
gates, these two committees were merged into 
one committee, known as the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare and comprising the following 
members by election of the House of Delegates: 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia; Ben G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh; Francis B. Haas, Blooms- 
burg; R. E. Laramy, Altoona; Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia; J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys; A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport. 

The welfare program of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, while in its in- 
fancy, has already attracted national attention. 
Reference was made to it in the comments of 
the 1930 issue of the Americana Annual in the 
article entitled “Review of Education.” In 
addition, the welfare projects of the Associa- 
tion have been commented upon favorably in 
the publications of the National Education 
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Pennsylvania School Press As 


Association and other leading educational 
magazines. 

It is evident that activities at this time were 
contemplated when the present constitution 
was adopted. The previous history and activi- 
ties of this Association have established prece- 
dents on different occasions. The members of 
the Association have fought shoulder to shoul- 
der for adequate salaries, for the passage of 
the Public School Employes’ Retirement Act, 
for the safeguarding of tenure, and other 
projects to protect and advance the interests 
of its members, not only from the professional 
point of view but also from the personal point 
of view. It is but logical that this interest and 
aid should continue, particularly, when its 
members after long years of exacting service 
and, in many instances, inadequate salaries, 
find themselves in their later years without 
relatives, without a home, and without adequate 
financial means to support themselves in the 
most meager way. 

Precedent has been established by other 
organizations. Reference is made to the facili- 
ties provided by the various secret orders, 
notably the Masonic, numerous religious organ- 
izations, and homes that have been established 
for aged musicians, actors, and nurses. 

The organization of this program should be 
in such a manner that proper care and living 
conditions could be provided at such place and 
under such conditions agreeable to the bene- 
ficiary. This, undoubtedly, means a continu- 
ance of the payment of monthly gratuities to 
those individuals without funds, yet who desire 
to remain in their home community in the 
vicinity of their childhood associates. On the 
other hand, it involves also the obligation to 
provide such circumstances as will enable these 
individuals, in many instances, without rela- 
tives and without companions, to live in a con- 
genial group with common social interests and 
with the necessary social, recreational, and 
medical facilities. Such surroundings can be 
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guaranteed at the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 
Moreover, as needs arise for future develop- 
ment, the cottage plan of group life, which is 
recognized as the better method for institu- 
tional growth, can be developed. 

In addition to serving as a place of residence 
for those referred to above, it is excellently 
adapted for use as a place at which convalesc- 
ing teachers may go for rest and recuperation. 

Can the Association finance the project? 
This question can be answered only in terms 
of what the Association has done in the past. 
Since the time of its organization in 1920, 
membership increased from 34,477 to 59,082, 
71 per cent; the total yearly income of the 
Association has increased from $54,937.48 to 
$104,349.08, an increase of $49,411.60. The 
total average yearly income of the Association 
during the last five years was $108,379.46. 
During the same period, the Association has 
purchased a brick house at 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, facing the Capitol on a 
site 24 feet by 90 feet, and an adjoining double 
brick house at 402 and 404 North Third Street 
on a lot 28 feet by 90 feet, at a total cost, in- 
cluding remodeling, of $136,424.54 and as of 
December 15, 1929, in addition to being free 
of all obligations, had in its permanent fund 
$30,328.72. 

With this increase in funds available, the 
Association has correspondingly increased its 
service to its membership. At the present 
time, 46 delegates are sent to the convention 
meeting of the N. E. A. with all of their ex- 
penses paid. For the current year, the sub- 
sidies for district convention programs will ap- 
proximate $9,000. Headquarters staff has been 
increased from two to nine. Research has been 
added as a function of the Association. All of 
this has been accomplished without increasing 
the dues. The welfare program has been main- 
tained by voluntary contributions. 

The financing of the contemplated welfare 
program must come from additional sources 


of revenue, either contributions, endowments, 
increased membership dues, or a combination 
of the three. The one that concerns us most 
vitally is that of membership dues. Are the 
present dues exorbitant? The only answer 
that can be given to this question is a com- 
parison with the membership dues in other 
states. In no state in the Union are the dues 
for membership in the professional educational 
association less than they are in Pennsylvania. 
In seven states the dues are the same as in 
Pennsylvania. Eight states have dues of $1.50; 
fifteen states, $2; one state, $2.50; two states, 
$3; and two states have a sliding scale, the 
dues being determined by the member’s salary. 
Our Association has put the stamp of ap- 
proval on the welfare movement. Jessie Gray 
started the endowment fund with a personal 
contribution of $100. The Erie Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has paid $100 as the first contribution 
to the endowment fund from a Local Branch. 
Here is a fine objective for the new president: 
a contribution of at least $100 to the endow- 
ment fund of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial from 
every local branch in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania now ranks first in membership 
among the voluntary State teachers’ associa- 
tions of the Union. With due modesty, it can 
be granted that it also ranks first in service 
to its members. As an organization, shall we 
move forward in this leadership or shall we 
in complacent resignation permit other states 
to assume the leadership that is within our 


grasp? 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE apple 
judging team won first honors in the annual 
Eastern Intercollegiate Contest at Ohio State 
University in December. The team, composed 
of Roger Henning of Dushore, Charles A. 
Miller of Scranton, and K. Paul Soergel of 
Wexford, competed with five other groups. 
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Past-Presidents’ Luncheon 


The annual meeting and luncheon of the ex- 
presidents of the P. S. E. A. assembled at the 
Lycoming Hotel at 12:15, December 31, 1930. 
Fourteen ex-presidents were in attendance as 
follows: Richey (1908), Lose (1910), Shaw 
(1914), Baish (1915), Davis (1917), Weber 
(1918), Chambers (1920), Evans (1921), Dodd 
(1922), Lehman (1924), Gray (1925), Dickey 
(1926), Noonan (1928), and Foster (1929). 
There were also present the executive secretary 
of the P. S. E. A. and the then active president 
of the P. S. E. A., W. Lee Gilmore of Oakmont, 
who was a candidate for initiation into the 
order. Superintendent Richey, the Nestor of 
the group in attendance, presided and at the 
close of the luncheon made a brief address 
in which he called attention to the fact that 
four of our number had passed away since the 
last annual luncheon at New Castle. These 
were ex-governor M. G. Brumbaugh (1898), 
ex-deputy State superintendent Reed B. Teit- 
rick (1907), principal G. D. Robb (1927) of 
Altoona, and city superintendent William M. 
Davidson (1923) of Pittsburgh. 

The comments of various members, following 
the custom of earlier years, were of a more 
or less personal and confidential character 
which would render publication undesirable. 
One should perhaps not omit the fact that, dur- 
ing the remarks of deputy superintendent 
Shaw, President Foster was observed to fall 
from his chair and an inspection of his breath 
revealed no sufficient cause for collapse other 
than the remarks of the speaker. Ex-president 
Gray aroused considerable curiosity and com- 
ment by announcing as her slogan for the new 
year “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
At what date in her career this became her 
chief interest was not specified, but if it will 
inspire her to greater effort in any line of 
human endeavor her colleagues in the order 
will all rejoice. 

Charlie Davis, the factotum, read letters or 
telegrams of regard and congratulation from 
Matt Savage (1888), Dr. Waller (1897), Dr. 
Herrick (1910), ex-superintendent Robbins 
(1911), Dr. Downes (1919), and our venerable 
former secretary of the P. S. E. A., Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey (1855-1920). 

The initiation of the retiring president and 
ex-president-about-to-be, W. Lee Gilmore, was, 
of course, the chief event of the occasion. The 
initiation was of such a private and secret 
character that details are out of order in a 
story such as this for publication. However, 
it is probably permissible to say that the can- 
didate was worked up to a high pitch of fervor 
and aspiration by the trend of the questions 
propounded to him and the profound medita- 
tion required for their answer during the cere- 
mony. None of those present will ever forget 
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the refined ethereal expression of countenance, 
the attitude of lofty aspiration, and other evi- 
dences of profound emotion and longing which 
characterized the candidate as he stood with 
his palms resting lightly on the head of his 
sponsor, County Superintendent Dickey (1926), 
while he repeated the pledge of fealty and de- 
votion, “On this ivory dome, in the presence 
of this audience of self-confest high brows, I 
pledge my loyalty to them and their cause, 
whatever that may be; I promise to maintain 
an air of humility and respect in their presence, 
whatever my private opinion of the bunch may 
be; I shall plan to attend the annual luncheon 
of the order and obligate myself to pay for the 
plate which I have reserved when I fail to 
appear to use it; when permitted to speak dur- 
ing or after luncheon, I promise to be respect- 
ful, brief, and not too funny. And if I fail 
to keep these and all implied obligations, may 
this rocky headland beneath my palms, produce 
a rich crop of timothy and clover. W. Lee 
Gilmore, speaking.” 

After authorizing messages of regret and 
affection to the absentee members and voicing 
an expression of thanks to Charlie Davis, the 
efficient and faithful factotum, the meeting 
adjourned. 

W. G. CHAMBERS, 
The Secretary Involuntary 





Nation-Wide Trends in Guidance 


Talk precedes action. One method of ascer- 
taining trends and predicting the future is to 
discover what people are talking about, and 
particularly what are the subjects upon which 
they disagree. 

There are two conflicting trends in the mat- 
ter of who shall do guidance work. Some peo- 
ple insist that all kinds of guidance, social, 
ethical, recreational, health, civic, etc., as well 
as educational and vocational, should be given 
by the same person, and that this person should 
be the classroom or home-room teacher. An- 
other group insists that effective work in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance can be done 
only by professionally trained counselors, who 
give their entire time to this work. 

Two other trends deal with the attempt to 
make guidance more scientific. There are those 
who would increase the attention now being 
given to aptitude tests and cumulative records, 
permitting vocational guidance to be given 
only by fully trained counselors, working on an 
individual clinical basis. At the same time, 
others are throwing out elaborate systems of 
cumulative records and depending more and 
more upon the giving of information about 
occupations. — Robert Hoppock, Field Secre- 
tary, National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
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Our New President 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

Martin Samuel Bentz, president-elect of the 
P.S. E. A. for 1931, is superintendent of Cam- 
bria County schools. Dr. Bentz, who was born 
near Carlisle, graduated from Albright College 
in 1897, received his A. M. degree from the 
same college in 1900, and his Ph. D. from St. 
Francis College in 1924. He has also taken 
summer work at Yale University. 

Employed in public school work for thirty- 
three years, Dr. Bentz is a specialist in the 
field of rural education. He has been principal 
of the South Fork schools, summer school prin- 
cipal in Ebensburg, and has taught rural edu- 
cation at the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, five summers. He has held the position 
of county superintendent since 1911. 

Dr. Bentz, author of “The Development of 
Education,” is a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, of the 
Executive Board of the Red Cross, of P. O. S. 
of A., I. O. O. F., K. of P., and various Masonic 
bodies. He is also a member of the Pi Gamma 
Mu fraternity. 


The Detroit Convention of the 
N.E.A. Department of 
Superintendence 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendencte will be held 
February 21-26, 1931, in the Masonic Temple 
at Detroit. This beautiful structure, facing 
Cass Park, contains the largest public audi- 
torium in the city, as well as numerous smaller 
rooms for group or sectional meetings. It is 
within easy walking distance for downtown 
hotels, 

The program of the Convention, prepared 
under the direction of President Norman R. 
Crozier, is built around the subject, “Work- 
ing Together for the Children of Amer- 
ica.” Important events on the program in- 
clude an address by Rear-Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, a concert of the National High School 
Chorus, and an entertainment night. “Here 
and Now in Education,” a program of schoo! 
activities presented by the Detroit Teachers 
Association, will dramatically close the six-day 
meeting. 

Railroad identification certificates entitling 
the delegates to one-and-one-half fare round 
trip may be obtained from J. W. Crabtree, 
secretary of the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 











N. W., Washington, D. C. When properly 
validated at Detroit, tickets are good for re- 
turn to reach original starting point not later 
than midnight of March 4. For railroad sched- 
ules see’the January number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, pages 349 and 350. 

Among the higher institutions are the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit, the College of 
Pharmacy, the Detroit College of Law, and 
the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery. 
These institutions are supplemented by a great 
night school system which comprises one tech- 
nical high school, one academic high school, 
eight standard high schools, eleven elementary 
schools, and forty extension centers. 

The founding of the orchestra under the 
leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a new 
impetus to the study of music throughout the 
schools. At the present time 1,800 pupils are 
receiving instruction in the violin, and 1,600 
in other instruments. There are orchestras in 
sixty-four elementary schools and an all-city 
symphony orchestra of 134 players. The De- 
troit school chorus numbers 1,500 voices. At 
the annual May Festival, these and other musi- 
cal organizations comprising 4,000 students 
are grouped together in the cause of public 
entertainment. 

The names of the following Pennsylvanians 
appear on the advance program: Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia, chairman of Admin- 
istrative group of superintendents of cities 
with population of over 200,000; Edward 
Rynearson, Pittsburgh, chairman of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance group; Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh; Frank M. Leavitt, Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
Statler Hotel, but the annual Pennsylvania 
dinner, $2.50 per plate, will be held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, This get-together will begin prompt- 
ly at 6.00 p. m. and will close early enough to 
permit all participants to hear the program 
of the national high school chorus. 

Hotel accommodations may be_ secured 
through Paul T. Rankin, 1805 Stroh Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





THE STANDARD THRIFT BULLETIN, published 
by the Standard Savings Service, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, reports the records of the savings bank- 
ing of many Pennsylvania schools. The 
November, 1930, issue prints a part of the 
eleventh annual report by W. Espey Albig, 
deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association. 
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Northeastern Convention District 
The Northeastern Convention District of the 
P.S. E. A., Francis B. Haas, president, Blooms- 
burg, will hold its sixth annual meeting in 
Wilkes-Barre, March 6 and 7, 1931, with the 
following time schedule: 
Friday p. m., March 6 
I. Committees 
1:00 Resolutions 
1:00 Legislative 
1:00 Constitution 
II. Departments 
2:00 Ten Departments 
III. General Session 
4:15 Business Meeting 
7:30 First General Program 
10:00 Informal Reception and Dance 
Saturday a. m., March 7 
9:00 Seven Sections 
9:00: Anthracite Arts Association 
10:30 Second General Program 





Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association was held 
in the auditorium of the Clay School, Williams- 
port, on December 31, 1930. 

The report on the tabulation of the vote from 
the various districts on the recent proposed 
amendments submitted to the member schools 
showed that all amendments, with the excep- 
tion of Amendment No. 15, were adopted. 
Amendment No. 15, designed to permit non- 
teacher coaches employed during the school 
year 1929-30 to continue in their same posi- 
tions, was defeated by a vote of 164 to 128. 

The defeat of this amendment leaves the 
new Coaches’ Rule, as adopted by the member 
schools last year, effective in September, 1931. 
This rule, so adopted by a vote of 221 to 73, 
reads as follows: 


**All member senior and junior high school 
teams shall be coached and directed by 
teachers regularly certified by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. These 
teachers shall be employed in a full-time 
teaching capacity by the school district in 
which they are employed.” 


At a meeting of the Board of Control on 
February 7, 1930, the interpretation was given 
that the new Coaches’ Rule, effective in Sep- 
tember, 1931, “shall apply to the qualifications 
of assistant coaches as well as coaches.” 

Amendments 1 to 7 inclusive, which were 
recommended to the schools as a result of a 
study of the junior high school situation by 
the Junior High School Committee of the 
P. I. A. A., will give representation to the 
junior high schools of the State on the various 
district committees. The junior high school 
amendments also provide for the vote on legis- 
lation concerning junior high schools only by 
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junior high schools. 

An important change in the rules was made 
with regard to small high schools with a total 
enrolment under 75. Schools with this small 
enrolment may now use two eighth-grade boys 
on high school teams provided physical condi- 
tion, age, and scholarship warrant such com- 
petition. It was decided by a vote of the mem- 
ber schools present that a recommendation be 
sent to the board to interpret this rule as being 
retroactive to include eighth-grade pupils in 
school from the school year of 1926-27. 

The tabulation further showed that the fol- 
lowing rule was adopted and will replace the 
former rule known as the eight-semester rule: 


“No pupil who has been in attendance 
more than six semesters beyond the ninth 
grade skall be allowed to represent his 
school in athletics, nor shall he represent 
his school or distriet more than four sea- 
sons beyond the eighth grade in any one 
form of athletics. Playing on any repre- 
sentative school team, except as provided 
in clause (d) of this rule, and Rule ih 
(2), shall be interpreted as counting toward 
the above time allowance. For the inter- 
pretation of this rule it shall be understood 
that as soon as a student has satisfactorily 
completed the work required for 3 Carnegie 
units above the eighth grade he shall be 
classified as beyond the ninth grade or as 
soon as he shall have completed his junior 
high school course in a regularly classified 
junior high school embracing the ninth 
grade.” 

By a resolution of the member schools it 
was decided that all amendments adopted be- 
come effective immediately. 

At the Round Table discussion concerning 
interscholastic athletics for girls, it was shown 
that there is a decided trend toward complete 
programs of intramural athletics for girls and 
that in certain localities, where it is absolutely 
necessary to have interschool athletics for 
girls, the P. I. A. A. Standards for Girls’ Ath- 
letics, as embodied in the report of the Advisory 
Committee of the P. I. A. A., are being fol- 
lowed. 

BOARD OF CONTROL FOR 1931 
R. B. Taylor, Norristown District No. 
Edward J. Devine, Dunmore... District No. 
C. S. Davis, Steelton District No. 
W. G. Clark, Westfield District No. 
Charles Saylor, Meyersdale...District No. 
Levi Gilbert, Altoona District No. 
H. W. Crane, Monongahela. ..District No. 
C. L. Walsh, Pittsburgh. . District No. 
F, S. Jackson, Punxsutawney. .District No. 
P. A. Jones, Sharon District No. 10 

The Board of Control reelected C. S. Davis 
of Steelton as president and R. B. Taylor of 
Norristown as treasurer. 

W. G. Clark, Westfield, was elected vice- 
president of the Board to take the place of 
J. F. Puderbaugh, who withdrew from active 
service as chairman of District No. 6 and vice- 
president of the Board of Control, after a 
period of approximately ten years of service 
in these positions. 
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National Council of English 
Teachers 


Reported by Gertruve L. ‘Turner 
Instructor in English 
Abington High School, Abington, Pa. 

English cannot be taught by force. 

This was the final decision of the National 
Council of English Teachers, meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, November 27-29, 19380. 

Ruth Mary Weeks of Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the association, stated the objec- 
tive of the gathering to be “an English cur- 
riculum, vertically integrated to develop the 
tastes and powers useful in after life but with 
the materials for achieving these ends, the 
grade placement of these materials, and their 
mode of presentation determined by children’s 
interest at the several levels.” 

Miss Weeks thinks that the average teacher 
of today lives the life of a “potted plant.” 
Neither by environment nor by education is 
she fitted to cope with the problem of guiding 
the interests of modern youth. “I am sorry,” 
she declared, “for the literature students of a 
teacher who cannot play or sing or dance or 
act or read aloud beautifully or draw or paint 
or poetize a little. Such a teacher is so far 
from the great artists whom she interprets 
that she finds it hard to supply the setting for 
appreciation.” : 

Approaching the problem of levels of inter- 
est from a different angle, Fred G. Walcott, 
University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
quoted rather freely from William James: 
“Whenever any process of life communicates 
an eagerness to him who lives it, then and then 
only it becomes significant. There and there 
alone is vitality. Begin at the pupil’s pres- 
ent level of interest,” he insisted. ‘Lead him 
on through his own enthusiasms into vicarious 
reading.” 

Russell Thomas of the University of Chi- 
cago High School specified the aim of English 
teaching to be “not the mastery of facts but 
the developing of a changed attitude. Read- 
ing is not so much the acquiring of informa- 
4 as the enjoyment and appreciation of 

‘ea 

Howard Francis Seely of Ohio State Uni- 
versity voiced a similar point of view in his 
emphatic statement, “If the English teacher 
would achieve gloriously, he must aim to be 
not a noble teacher of literature but rather a 
companion to high school boys and girls.” 

The influence of the spoken language upon 
the destinies of its people was brought home 
to the convention forcibly by various reports 
from Russia, recently characterized as the 
“land of educational romance.” 

“Every play director in Russia,” said Mrs. 
Hallie Flanagan, director of the experimental 
theater at Vassar College, “understands that 
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his function is to make each Russian a con- 
scious worker for the five-year plan. The vil- 
lain in the Russian play is the man who op- 
poses the five-year plan. The whole aim of 
the stage—and there is a theater in even the 
smallest community—is to glorify the Soviet 
ideal and to make the Russians laugh at 
hunger and privations.” 

Departmental and group papers and discus- 
sions concerned themselves for the most part 
with the curricular problems growing out of 
the study of reading, grammar, composition, 
literature, adaptation to ability, tests and 
measurements, guidance, etc., although time 
was allotted to topics centered around creative 
writing and extra-curricular activities. 

Officers for the coming year follow: 

President, R. L. Lyman, professor of the 
teaching of English in the graduate depart- 
ment of education of the University of Chi- 
cago; first vice-president, George Norvel, di- 
rector of English for the State of New York; 
second vice-president, Mabel Hermans, re- 
search assistant of Los Angeles (Calif.) high 
schools; secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Chicago; auditor, Merrill Bishop, San 
Antonio, Texas. The retiring president, Miss 
Weeks, becomes a member of the executive 
committee. 





Ohio’s Program of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education 


Ohio’s program of vocational and practical 
arts education is built upon certain funda- 
mental and recognized principles and facts in 
education. 

First, among these principles, is that of the 
inherent right of each person to have that 
peculiar opportunity for education to which 
residence and citizenship in a democracy en- 
title him. 

The program of vocational and practical 
arts education in Ohio recognizes the fact that 
education is a continuing process wherein 
training should be offered through adult life 
on the broadest possible basis. 

The vocational education program should be 
based upon the needs of the various vocations 
as well as the interests of students. We can- 
not expect the cooperation of labor if we or- 
ganize such a training program as will create 
an oversupply of trained workers in any par- 
ticular field. 

Vocational and practical arts education must 
be an ever-changing form of education. It 
must be a thinking program of training so 
that its graduates will be able to adjust them- 
selves to changed situations in the industrial, 
agricultural, commercial world as well as the 
home.—Ray Fife, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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National Survey for the Education 
of Teachers 


The United States Government is asking 
10 minutes of the time of every teacher in the 
public school systems of America. Each one 
of the 848,000 teachers of America is requested 
to spend 10 minutes answering one of the most 
widely distributed questionnaires ever issued 
to teachers. 

The questionnaires are being circulated to 
secure data for the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers authorized by Congress. 
Leading national educational organizations: the 
National Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, and the Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Education, asked for the 
survey in order to secure for the first time 
usable information which can be applied to the 
nation-wide problems of oversupply of teach- 
ers. One hundred and twenty-five teacher- 
training institutions out of 130 reporting to 
the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, indicate an oversupply of teachers in 
one or more branches of the profession. In 
New York alone 5,000 teachers are reported 
unemployed. 

The direction of the National Survey of the 
Eduvation of Teachers has been intrusted to 
the Office of Education, which has been given 
$200,000 to make the study. Experts under 
the supervision of E. S. Evenden, associate 
director of the survey and professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are being brought to Washington by the Fed- 
eral bureau to perform the work, which will 
require three years. 

The Office of Education gave the public 
printer an order for 1,000,000 copies of the 
questionnaire. Educational authorities worked 
over the questionnaire for four months before 
the copy was released to the printer. They 
reduced it to the minimum number of ques- 
tions, and clarified it for answering. Proof 
copies were used with trial groups of teach- 
ers as a final check before printed copies went 
out in January. 

The questionnaire, which has been dis- 
tributed through state superintendents of edu- 
cation and city superintendents, asks each 
teacher for the following information: de- 
scription of work, number of teachers in same 
building, class in school, other school responsi- 
bilities, training, sex, marital status, type of 
community, experience, employment, salary, 
degrees, semester credits earned, if new in 
school, where from, and teaching load. 

In addition to definite data on teacher sup- 
ply and demand, the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers is expected to reveal 
how well qualified American teachers are for 
their work, according to the variety of work 
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and of community and for the various states, 

“The Office of Education requests the co- 
operation of every teacher of the public school 
systems of the United States in answering 
the questionnaire,” says Wm. John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
“Every teacher making a prompt reply to the 
questionnaire can feel that he or she is con- 
tributing to the improvement of education’s 
service to the United States, and to the im- 
provement of working conditions in the teach- 
ing profession.” 

The teacher education survey is one of three 
great national surveys which the Office of Edu- 
cation has been asked to make in recent years, 
The Survey of Land-grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities has just been completed. The Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, which 
is a study of the nation’s 20,000 high schools, 
is now under way in the Office. 

“It has been claimed,” says E. S. Evenden, 
associate director, “that the rural schools and 
the schools in the smaller towns and cities are 
forced to accept the inexperienced and the un- 
trained teachers, and that as soon as the more 
capable of these gain the necessary experience 
they are taken into city school systems. The 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
should show to what extent this is true, and it 
should also throw light upon some of the 
causes. It will show the relative salaries paid 
in the rural schools and the small villages. 
It will also show the number of grades they 
teach in the smaller schools and in the schools 
of the smaller places. 

“Much constructive educational legislation 
has been passed in recent years by all of the 
states. Some of the laws passed, while well- 
intentioned by those who introduced them and 
by those who passed them, have not been con- 
structive because they were not based upon 
accurate data. 

“One of the hoped-for results to be obtained 
from this supply and demand questionnaire 
will be its value to state educational leaders as 
a guide to the school legislation which, by the 
very nature of the present situation will, dur- 
ing the next five years, be larger in amount 
and more far-reaching in its results than dur- 
ing any similar period in our history. 

“School administrators and state legislators, 
during this critical period of readjustment 
and increasing standards, will be vitally con- 
cerned with three large phases of the prob- 
lem. In the first place—what measures cal 
be adopted to maintain and increase the scope 
and efficiency of the public schools at this time’ 
In the second place—what can be done to care 
for the present unemployed teachers in order 
to prevent individual suffering and a loss of 
professional morale? In the third place—what 
measures can now be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of these conditions?” 
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Attendance at the P.S.E.A. Con- 
vention at Williamsport 
An analysis of the registration of the 
p. S. E. A. convention at Williamsport is pre- 
sented below. 


Teachers, College and University ... 
Teachers, Teachers College 
Teachers, High School 
Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Grade School 
Teachers, Rural School 
Teachers, Special Classes 
Teachers, Vocational 
Teachers, Music 

Teachers, 

Teachers, 

Teachers, Primary 

Teachers, Physical Education 
Teachers, Home Class 
Teachers, Commercial 
Teachers, Counsellors 
Teachers, Industrial Arts 
Teachers, Training 

Teachers, Unclassified 


Principals, Supervising 
Principals, High School 
Principals, Junior High School 
Principals, Elementary 
Principals, Assistant 

Principals, Continuation 
Principals, Unclassified 


Superintendents, County 
Superintendents, Assistant County.. 
Superintendents, District 
Superintendents, Assistant District. . 


Supervisors 

Bookmen, Exhibitors, etc. 

Department of Public Instruction.. 
Administrative Officers 

Librarians 

Students 

Teachers Agency Representatives... 

Research Workers 

School Board Members 

Retired Teachers 1 
Presidents of State Teachers Colleges 11 
College Presidents 

Deans of Instruction 

Deans of Education 

Deans of Women 3 
Others i 229 

1,857 

The extent to which different educational 
positions find representation in the House of 
Delegates is illustrated by the tabulations ap- 
pearing below. 

Teachers 

Supervising Principals 

High School Principals 

District Superintendents 

Elementary Principals 

Supervisors and Directors 

Assistant County Superintendents... 

County Superintendents 

College Professors 

Heads of Departments 

Assistant Principals 

Presidents of State Teachers Colleges 

College Deans 

Directors of Research 

Statisticians 

College Presidents 

Positions not indicated 566 





Prizes and Scholarships 
American Boy Essay Contest 


A ten-week trip to the Orient next summer, 
with all expenses paid from Seattle to Seattle, 
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free to the man or woman teacher who sub- 
mits the winning essay, is to be offered by the 
American Boy magazine in cooperation with 
Upton Close, noted author and lecturer, in its 
March issue. Boys and girls also will com- 
pete for a ten-week trip in a separate contest. 

Any teacher who wishes to receive free 
monthly reprints of the American Boy’s con- 
test announcements, open to all boys and girls, 
may obtain them by writing George F. Pierrot, 
Managing Editor, American Boy Magazine, 
550 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. High school journalism and English 
classes are taking especial interest in these 
contests. 

Other contests coming this winter, of espe- 
cial interest to schools, will offer as prizes trips 
to Paris, with all expenses paid, New York 
to New York, and trips to Yellowstone Park, 
with all expenses paid from the homes of the 
winners, and return. 


Pencil Prizes 


The Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Prizes 
in the National Scholastic Awards of 1931 will 
have the judicial services this year of Ernest 
Watson, who does many of the illustrations 
used in the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company’s 
Eldorado pencil advertisements. 

Mr. Watson has recently been invited to a 
place on the art jury for this year’s Awards, 
which are sponsored by The Scholastic, the 
national high school magazine. The National 
Scholastic Awards are the oldest and largest 
of all competitions for the creative work done 
by high school students. 

Since pencil illustration and linoleum prints 
are his favorite work, Mr. Watson is especially 
interested in the drawings entered for the 
Eldorado prizes. He has only recently left the 
position of Supervisor of the Evening School 
at Pratt Institute to develop some new ideas 
in art education in a new school with Arthur 
L. Guptill, author of “Drawing with Pen and 
Ink” and “Sketching and Rendering with 
Pencil.” 

Their school is offering a special prize of a 
one-year scholarship to participants in the 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil contest, 
which is included in The Awards to interest 
students in the advantages and possibilities of 
pencil technique. 

The regular prizes in this group, sponsored 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, are 
$50, $25, $15, and five honorable mentions of 
$5 each. To be eligible for these prizes, en- 
trants must first be entered in one of the regu- 
lar divisions of the National Scholastic 
Awards, which include virtually every field of 
art. Both art and literary divisions of the 
Awards last year attracted over 30,000 entrants 
from all parts of the United States and its 
possessions, 
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DR EMORY W. HUNT 


Bucknell President Retires; 


Acting President Named 

At his own request, Emory W. Hunt, for 
twolve years the president of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, retired from office, and 
was made president emeritus, and Charles P. 
Vaughan, prominent Philadelphia business 
man, became acting president. Dr. Vaughan 
has been a trustee of Bucknell for ten years, 
and has been a close friend of Doctor Hunt 
through most of the latter’s successful career 
at Lewisburg. 

During Dr. Hunt’s regime the enrolment 
at Bucknell has more than doubled. There 
are twelve hundred students on the campus 
now, and there is an extension department of 
eight hundred. There has also been a wide 
increase and expansion in faculty, endow- 
ment, and equipment. 

Doctor Vaughan will not give up his many 
business interests, and will have time only to 
a limited extent for the administration of 
local matters at the college. He has con- 
sented to serve as acting president until the 
board of trustees can elect a president. 


N. E. A. Life Members in 


Pennsylvania 
DECEMBER 12, 1930 
Since List Was PUBLISHED 
JUNE, 1930 
Akeley, A. P., Superintendent, Potter County 
Schools, Coudersport 
Barth, Laura Florence, 2020 Frankford Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 
Berman, Samuel, 5336 North Sydenham Street, 
Philadelphia 





DR CHARLES P. VAUGHAN 


Bernhard, Morris, 639 Morris Street, Phila- 
delphia 

Boliver, T. E., 311 Franklin Street, Butler 

BreMiller, F. Stuart, Box 263, Lopez 

Day, Grace A., Supervisor of Grades, Potts- 
town Public Schools, Pottstown (Life men- 
ber in 1928—moved from Oklahoma) 

Dimmick, Rex W., Donora 

Doyle, Florence A., Principal, Logan Demon- 
stration School, Philadelphia 

Fudge, Helen G., Rosemont 

Grimes, Mrs. Maud Doeblin, 
Manor, Philadelphia 

Gulden, J. Albert, Nesquehoning 

Haney, John L., 6419 Woodbine Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 

Hart, Ida M., 5720 Thomas Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 

Henne, Charles J., Terre Hill 

Landis, Robert C., 913 Fayette Street, Con- 
shohocken 

Leslie, R. G., New Castle 

McConnell, Ralph C., 2540 North Hancock 
Street, Philadelphia (Life member in 1927— 
moved from New Jersey) 

Miller, Norman, Bellwood 

Moore, Charles M., Lafayette Avenue, Roslyn 

Neville, Charles E., Harding Junior High 
School, Philadelphia 

Pauley, James J., Supervising Principal of 
Schools, Box 686, South Brownsville 

Peters, Stacy E., 425 Charlotte Street, Lan- 
caster 


Alden Park 


Schoell, Albert Hartman, 4524 North 19th 
Street, Philadelphia ; 
Shaffer, C. C., Principal, Confluence High 

School, Confluence 
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Wilson High School Band 


The above is a picture of the newly organized school band of Wilson High School, 
Spring Township school district, Berks County. The leader of the band is Homer L. 
Landis; the supervising principal of the schools is Silas H. Brown. 





Shultz, Dorothy, Confluence 

Storey, Bernice L., 5728 Baum Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 

Unverzagt, A. Angella, 1718 Second Avenue, 
Altoona 

Wallace, S. C., 428 Oakland Avenue, Greens- 
burg 

Welchons, J. Sherman, 268 Ashbourne Road, 
Elkins Park 

Werner, Ellis S., Supervising Principal, Shade 
Township Schools, Cairnbrook 

Williams, Annie L., 422 Third Avenue, West- 
mont 





Band Instruction by Radio 


The Michigan University of the Air will 
offer five half-hour lessons in the playing off 
all band instruments (except drums) begin- 
ning Monday, February 16, at 2:00 o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time and continuing each 
Monday at the same hour through March 16. 
The lessons, broadcast over Station WJR, 
Detroit, will be given by Joseph E. Maddy, 
professor of music at the University of Mich- 
igan and conductor of the national high school 
orchestra. 

Instruction will be given each Monday in 
the following instruments: Flute, piccolo, 
clarinet, oboe, bassoon, saxophone, cornet, 
trumpet, fluegel horn, mellophone, alto, French 
horn, trombone, baritone, euphonium, tuba, 
and Sousaphone. The course is intended for 
school students and adults who have had no 


previous instruction and is offered at the 
urgent request of school superintendents in 
small communities where the services of band 
instructors are not available. 

The course is especially planned to provide 
instruction for groups of school children from 
the fourth grade through high school. School 
superintendents or principals desiring to util- 
ize this opportunity are urged to plan the 
work in advance by seeking out interested 
students and forming groups to receive the 
instruction under the supervision of local 
music or grade teachers. 

The course is planned to advance the stu- 
dents to a point where they may continue as 
a school band without further specialized in- 
struction. All the student needs is an instru- 
ment in playing condition and music for the 
lessons. The printed lesson pamphlet con- 
taining the music may be had free from the 
Michigan University of the Air, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, or the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

This is the first time radio instruction in 
the playing of band instruments has ever been 
offered. 





AT THE REQUEST of the chamber of com- 
merce, the teachers of Pottstown, under the 
direction of Superintendent F. Herman Fritz, 
have just completed the most comprehensive 
survey of unemployment and need for aid that 
was ever made in the borough. The chamber 
of commerce will use the information obtained 
to organize the relief plan. 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 

With a record attendance and an increase in 
membership of about 65 per cent, the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association held its fifth 
round-table conference and its first annual con- 
test in the Curtin Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport, on Tuesday, December 30, 1930. 
An exhibit of high school, junior and senior, 
and elementary school publications was ac- 
claimed to be the best ever shown in the State. 

Student delegates and faculty advisers of 
school publications were entertained at an in- 
formal reception and dance in Dickinson sem- 
inary on Monday evening, December 29. Ap- 
proximately 250 enjoyed this preliminary get- 
together which was so pleasantly staged by 
Miriam Wendle, the Williamsport P. S. P. A. 
chairman, assisted by a very efficient commit- 
tee of students and faculty advisers of the local 
high schools. ; 

Registration showed that approximately 200 
students and faculty advisers from schools 
throughout the State attended the sectional 
meetings and general session on Tuesday. 
Three hundred enjoyed the luncheon served in 
the Curtin school cafeteria, where the tables 
were attractively decorated with red poinsettias 
and red candles. A. L. Pepperman, principal 
of the Curtin Junior High School, made an 
ideal host for his school. 

The interest of the meeting was centered on 
the announcement of the awards in the first 
annual contest made as the climax of the gen- 
eral session. Gertrude L. Turner of Abington 
High School, chairman of the contest commit- 
tee, announced the following winners and pre- 
sented the medals and books given as prizes: 


PUBLICATIONS 


Newspapers 
Teachers’ College: 

Second Place—The Campus  ReFtector, State 
Teachers’ College, Shippens- 
burg. 

No other awards. 

Honorable Mention—The Cueyney Recorp, Chey- 

ney ‘Training School, 
Cheyney. 
Senior High School: 

First Place—The MUHLENBERG OsserveR, Muhlen- 

berg Township High School, 

Laureldale; 

The Dormont Hi-Lire, Dormont; 
The Acorn, Upper Darby; 

The York-Hich WEeEeEKty, William 

Penn Senior High School, York; 

The FrANKForD HicH Way, Frank- 

ford High School, Philadelphia. 

Note: Where the large number of entries neces- 

sitated it, publications were grouped according to 

enrolment and awards made to each group. This 

accounts for the number of prizes given to senior 

high newspapers. In every case, full allowance 
was made for the size of the school. 

Second Place—The Biug AND Wuite, West York; 

The Rep Lion Hittop, Red Lion; 

The SpotiicHt, Coatesville; 

The Cuivepen Ciipper, German- 
town High School, Philadel- 
phia. 

Third Place—The Travaton, Avalon; 

The ABINGTONIAN, Abington; 


The GaRNET AND Gray, Lans- 
downe; 
The MecapHong, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia. 
Honorable Mention—The L. C. H. S. Ecuo, Lower , 
Chanceford High School, 
oodbine, 

Note: The fifty-six pupils constituting the en- 
rolment of the school publishing this paper de- 
serve recognition for attempting a publication. 

Junior High School: 

First Place—Ye SouTHerN Crier, Southern 
High School, Reading—vprint- 
shop Publication. 

Second Place—Junior HicH Crier, Ambridge. 

Third Place—BLack -AND ORANGE Mascot, Wil- 
liams Junior High School, 

Private School: |Wyncote. 

First Place—yY. C. I. Curonicie, York Collegiate 
Institute, York. 
No other awards. 
Magazines 

Teachers’ College: 

First Place—The Norm, the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School, Philadeiphia, 
No other awards. 

Senior High School: 

First Place—The Towers, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Second Place—The Perryscopr, Perry High 
) c , Pittsburgh. 

Third Place—The TecH QuarTerRLy, ‘Technical 
High School, Scranton. 

Note: No award was made to the magazines of 
the smaller schools because their quality was not 
sufficiently high to merit awards. 

First Place—The Rep Pen, Reading. 

Note: An award was made to this magazine pe- 
cause of its high literary quality. It differed so 
widely from magazines printed outside their schools 
that we considered it unfair to put the Rep Pern 
into competition with them. 

Honorable seeneeainias HALLAM Hi Star, Hal- 


am, 
Note: The twenty-eight pupils constituting the 
enrolment of the school publishing this magazine 
deserve recognition for attempting a publication. 
Junior High School: 
First Place—The SeEntinet, Wagner Junior 
High School, Philadelphia; 
The Tiwpenite, Tilden Junior 
High School, Philadelphia; 
The Curtin JuNIor CiTIzen, Cur- 
tin Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport—Printshop Publica- 


tion. 
Second Place—The Beacon, Fitzsimmons Junior 
Hi , Philadeiphia; 
Wolf Junior High 
4 School, Easton. 
Third Place—The Marcu, March Junior High 
School, Easton. 
Elementary School Publications 
First Place—The Reynotps EcnHo, Reynolds 
i Public School, Philadeiphia— 
Year Books Printshop Publication. 
Senior High School: 
First Place—La Memore, Williamsport; 
MemoraBiLiA, Bloomsburg. 
Second Place—The Brewin, Coughlin High 
School, Wilkes-Barre; : 
e Raconteur, Nether Provi- 
one High School, Walling- 


ord. 
Mimeographed Publications - 
First Place—The AtmANAck, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Union- 


own; 
Second Place—The Cuatrersox, Shillington. 
No other awards. 


STUDENT MATERIAL 
Cartoons 
Teachers’ College: 
Award—Edna Renouf, the Norm, Philadelphia 
Normal School, Philadelphia. 
Senior High School: 
Award—Ned Brownlee, the ABINGTONIAN, Abing- 


on. 
Honorable Mention — George Nicholas, the 
SHAWNEE ArROw, Wav: 
enport High School, 

Plymouth. 
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Choral Clubs of Avis, Beech Creek, Flemington, Lamor, and Mill Hall districts which sang at 
the Clinton Country Directors’ Convention. 


Music is so often a neglected subject in the 
county schools that people interested in music 
education will undoubtedly be glad to hear 
of the successful attempt at stimulating in- 
terest in music in five districts of Clinton 
County. 

In March of last year, Mrs. Jean Anderson 
was secured as music supervisor of these five 
districts. She divided her time equally among 
them, giving each a day of every week. 

The plan has been successful. A uniformly 
high standard of classroom teaching of music 
has been brought about through the help of 
the supervisor. The children are rapidly ap- 
proaching the grade standard according to 
the music series.: In addition to this, , the 
supervision has made possible a number of 
activities outside the regular classroom work. 

Glee clubs have been organized. Last year 
135 girls belonged to the girls’ glee club and 
this year the number has increased to 182, a 
good indication of the growing interest. There 
are also two boys’ glee clubs. 


Choruses, in which part time is given to 
the study of fundamentals, are organized in 


‘two high schools and in two junior high grades. 


Even the smallest children add to their 
muscial activities by taking part in rhythm 
bands. Four “toy symphonies” are now or- 
ganized and play on many occasions. 

Instrumental classes have become increas- 
ingly popular. Last year there were forty-one 
in violin classes and this year there are fifty- 
seven. Six clarinets and three trumpets have 
been added to the instrumental classes. Two 
grade school orchestras, one of seventeen mem- 
bers and one of twenty-five, and a high school 
orchestra have been started by the supervisor. 

The success of music supervision in these 
five districts has been so outstanding that the 
neighboring districts are anxious to try out 
the same thing in their schools. At present, 
plans for another music supervisor are well 
along. This fact, in itself, speaks most favor- 
ably for the work which has been accomplished. 





Junior High School: 
Award—C, Malill, the Toucustone, Furness Jun- 
ior High School, Philadelphia. 
Mention — Evelyn SBreisch, the 
SHULLTON, Easton. 


Honorable 


Columns 
Award—Ada F. Brownstein, the FrRANKFoRD HIGH 
Way, Frankford High School, Phila- 
elphia. 
Honorable Mention—Jack Osbourn, the ABING- 
TONIAN, Abington. 
Editorials 
Teachers’ College: 
Award—David Horowitz, the Norm, Philadel- 
phia Normal School, Philadeiphia. 
Honorable Gention—John Patterson, the Norm, 
Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia. 
Senior High School: 
Award—Roland Vermont, 
Altoona; 
Oscar E. Jansson, the FRANKFoRD HIGH 
Way, Frankford High School, Phila- 


elphia. 

Mention—Betty Davis, the HI- 
NewseETTE, Vandergritt; 
William Bertollette, the 
ABINGTONIAN, Abington. 


the MounrTAIN EcHo, 


d 
Honorable 


Feature Stories 
Award—Roger Hamlin, the Spectrum, Chester. 
Honorable Mention — Reese Hammond, the 
SPECTRUM, Chester, 


Familiar Essays 
Award—Albert Barandon, the Norm, Philadel- 
phia Normal School, Philadelphia. 
Honorable Mention—Nancy Lazier, the HI- 
NeEwseTrTeE, Vandergrift; 
Mary Hyde, the UpI-Van, 
Upper Darby. 
Magazine Humor 
Award—‘“Proton,’’ the Towers, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. 
Mention — Mildred Shames, tne 
Towers, Overbrook 
High School, Phila- 
delphia. 


Honorable 


Short Stories 
Teachers’ College: 
Award—Albert Barandon, the Norm, Philadel- 
phia Normal School, Philadelphia. 
Honorable Mention—Natalie Hirsch, the Norm, 
Philadelphia Normal! 
School, Philadelphia. 
Senior High School: 
Award—Olive Bellow, the ‘Towers, Overbrook 
High School, Philadelphia. 
Honorable Mention—Sarah Gross, MEMORABILIA, 


Bloomsburg. 
Junior High School: 
Award—Elizabeth Lutz, the Tipenite, ‘Tilden 
Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

Honorable Mention—Harry Kleiner, the ‘loucH- 
STONE, Furness Junior 
High School, Philadel- 
phia. 
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Verse 
Teachers’ College 
Award-—Ennel” Telphotmer, the Norm, Philadei- 
phia Normal School, Philadelphia, 
Senior High FSchool: 
Award—Cherry McCracken, the 
Cooater: 
Helen Brown, Uri-Dan, Upper Darby, 
Henorahie Mention Mabel Chapman, the Caimr, 
Glen-Nor High School, 
Glenolden; 
Mae Kendrick, th 
Glen-Nor High “school, 
Glenolden; 
John C. Wheatley, the 
Epinu1, Edinboro; 
Olive Bellow, the ‘lowsrs, 
Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia. 
h School 


alter Willis, the ‘Tpenrre, Tilden 
Junior High — Philadelphia, 
Honorable Mention—Margaret Bay, the SHULL- 
TON, ox, Shull Junior High 
School, Easton; 


SPECTRUM, 


Junior Hi 
Award— 


Florence Meeter, the ‘In- 


Junior 
Philadel- 


DENITB, Tilden 
High School, 


The judges in the ouuniak ae 

Raymond Haskell, Girard College, Ft gay mg 
Gertrude Wray, Altoona High S$ toona; 
Mrs. Zaidee had gg — 4 Eth ‘Sen School, Abing- 
ton; C. F. Troxell, Phila- 
delphia; William hes Brecht, _ my Le the 
Bulletin, Philadelphia; James oh: Kirkpatrick, Re- 
porter for the Public Ledger, Philadelphia; Annie 
Campbell, Altoona High School, Altoona; Dorcas 

4 Tinker, Associate Principal, Aldan Public 
School, Aldan; Evelyn R. Tinker, Assistant in Pub- 
lications, Northminster Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia; Theodore Chapman, in charge of publica- 
tions, Northminster Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia: Florence Beitenman, Senior High School, 
Reading; William Muthard Coatesville High School, 
Coatesville; Zita E. _Malion, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby; J. M. omas, Adver- 
tising Specialist, Philadelphia; Mary inhecoon, 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh. 

Note: No judge made a decision in reference to 
=< publication or a portion of a publication with 
which he was at that time conriected or had been 
previously connected. 


CONTEST COMMITTEE 
Gertrude L. Turner (Chairman), Abington High 
School, Abington; Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby 
High School, Upper Darby; Rachel Turner, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Miriam Wendie, 
Senior High School, ‘Williamsport; Florence Beiten- 
man, Senior High School, paomas: Mildred Kun- 
yeon, Senior High School, Reading. 
Officers elected for 1931 at the general ses- 
sion were: 
President, Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Vice-President, Gertrude L. Turner, Abing- 
ton 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
thews, Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: 
Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Francis Mechlin, Dormont 
R. D. Mosier, Uniontown 
Mildred Runyeon, Reading 
K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Rachel S. Turner, Bloomsburg 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 
After the general session the delegates en- 
joyed trips through the Grit Publishing Com- 
pany and the Lycoming Motors Company 
plants. 


M. Elizabeth Mat- 
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Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaf- 
lets for Bird-Study 


The National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties announces that through the generosity 
of its friends it is again enabled to furnish 
large numbers of colored bird-pictures and 
leaflets to school teachers and pupils of the 
United States and Canada. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have a few 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 
more common North American birds. The 
teacher also will explain that each child wish- 
ing to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten 
cents, in return for which he will receive a set 
of six beautifully colored bird-pictures made 
from original paintings by America’s leading 
bird artists. Accompanying each of these pic- 
tures there also will be a leaflet with four pages 
of text, written by well-known authorities on 
bird-life. This will tell in an entertaining 
way about the habits of the birds, their court- 
ship, their songs, their nests, their food, their 
winter and summer homes, their travels, their 
enemies, and many other facts of interest. 
There is furnished, too, with each leaflet an 
outline drawing of the bird, which the pupil 
may fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child in addition receives a beautiful 
Audubon Button of some favorite bird in color, 
which is a badge of membership in the club. 
A new set of pictures and leaflets is furnished 
every year to all who wish to repeat this plan. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives free a 
year’s subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore, 
which is the world’s leading, popular periodical 
devoted entirely to birds. When a teacher is 
unable to form a club of as many as twenty- 
five a subscription to Bird-Lore is not given, 
but the bird-study material is supplied to the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies twenty cents for 
every child enrolled, and this means that the 
material is actually furnished at half the cost 
of publication and distribution. 

Last year 385,845 boys and girls were mem- 
bers of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the State 
of Pennsylvania 798 clubs with 34,936 members 
were enrolled. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten- 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, a circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sample 
leaflet will be sent to any teacher making re 
quest to T. Gilbert Pearson, President, Nation- 
al Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





embodiment of righteousness, patriotism, and 
civic betterment. May I suggest that we dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the principles expound- 
ed by these great men, to the end that life 
may be enriched and government improved. 





Superintendent’s Message 


We welcome February with its birthday anniversaries of two illustrious Americans: 
the one, the father of our country; the other, the preserver of the Union. Both were the 
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State Council 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its January meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 
1. Granted $1,000 to Export Boro., West- 
moreland County, to help that school dis- 
trict maintain the minimum requirements 
prescribed in the School Code. 

. Approved the following sites for consoli- 
dated schools: 

Berks County—Douglas Twp., Amity 
Twp., Perry Twp.; Cambria County— 
Conemaugh Twp.; Chester County—East 
Whiteland Twp., Easttown Twp.; Susque- 
hanna County—New Milford Boro., New 
Milford Twp.; Westmoreland County— 
Lower Burrell Twp. 

. Approved the report of the State School 
Fund which showed a present worth of 
$1,293,273.28 as of January 1, 1931. 





Free Films 
The Department is advised that the follow- 
ing 35 mm. films are available to schools in 
Pennsylvania and may be had upon application 
to the Director of the National Museum of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario: 

1. In Canada’s Fjords—showing the Nor- 
wegian-like character of the country 
around Bella Coola, the Norwegian colon- 
ists, and their methods of earning a liv- 
ing by farming, fishing, and logging. 

. The Bella Coola Indians of British 
Columbia 

. The Carrier Indians of British Columbia 

. Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia 

. The Coast Salish Indians of British 
Columbia 

. The Kootenay Indians of British Colum- 
bia 

The only expense is the expressage both 

ways. The following films are practically 
ready: 

1. The Nootka Indians of British Columbia 

2. The Shuswap Indians of British Columbia 

38. The Stoney Indians of Alberta 





New Modern Language Bulletin 

The Department has received from the press 
and is now distributing a bulletin which out- 
lines a new course of study in modern foreign 
languages—F rench, Spanish, German. 

The new syllabus was prepared by a com- 
mittee of representative language teachers of 
the State headed by Doctor C. R. Hoecht of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Miss Bertha 
Mabel Rogers of the Schenley High School, 
Miss Stella M. Stein of the South High School, 
Miss Agnes Burton of the Dormont High 
School, Carl Maffeo of the South Hills High 
School, and Miss Emily Redmond of the Pea- 
body High School. 
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French leads the modern languages in popu- 
larity with a total of 50,101 pupils enrolled in 
1929. In the same year 13,291 pupils were 
pursuing the study of Spanish. German, which 
was practically eliminated from the high school 
course of study during the World War, is 
being reinstated in many schools and the en- 
rolment is gradually increasing. Over the 
three-year period, 1927-1929, the number en- 
rolled rose from 6,312 to 7,928. 

The study of foreign languages has been an 
educational problem for centuries. Roman 
boys learned Greek by memorizing long pas- 
sages of Homer, Demosthenes, or Lysias. For- 
mal grammar was unknown. During the Mid- 
dle Ages when Latin was the language of edu- 
cated people, students were taught by a sort 
of so-called natural method based on spoken 
and written practice in the foreign language 
with no formal instruction in grammar. Later 
when the various European languages gained 
recognition, the characteristics of each lan- 
guage were classified and formal grammar 
as we know it came into being. Out of this 
grew the formal grammar-translation type of 
instruction which is still used in many schools. 

In recent years the grammar-translation 
plan has been attacked because of its failure 
to produce practical results. Students who 
have spent several years studying a foreign 
language by this method are often unable to 
read simple prose. As a consequence, there 
has been a trend toward a “modified direct” 
method which stresses the development of abil- 
ity to read a modern foreign language with- 
out translation. Under this plan, emphasis is 
placed chiefly on reading and speaking in the 
foreign language and translation is reduced to 
a minimum. Attention is also given to 
grammar. 

The committee sets up the following specific 
aims of foreign language instruction: 

1. Ability to read the foreign language with- 

out translation 

2. A well-established basis for speaking the 

foreign language when the environment 
for the necessary practice presents itself 
. Ability to understand the foreign language 
when spoken 
. Ability to write the foreign language in 
its simpler forms. 





Pennsylvania’s Art Course 

The Department of Public Instruction is in 
receipt of information that various art courses 
in the United States were recently appraised 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The published report rates the Pennsylvania 
State course in Art Education among the 
twelve best in the entire country. 
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College Graduates in Pennsylvania 


Schools 


HENRY KLONOWER 
Director of Teacher Bureau 


A study just completed by the Teacher 
Bureau shows that of the 61,804 teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools throughout the 
Commonwealth, only 13,387 are college gradu- 
ates and hold provisional college licenses. 
Many of the teachers included in the study 
have graduated from Normal Schools, or hold 
standard certification issued on the basis of 
equivalent preparation for Normal School 
graduation. But since four years of post high 
school preparation will soon be considered mini- 
mum training for all teachers in the secondary 
field, it is more than likely that the great 
majority of those teachers, having less than 
four years of post high school preparation, will 
enroll for additional preparation in approved 
institutions. Although it has not been the 
practice of the State Council of Education to 
make new certification regulations retroactive 
nor to make regulations apply to teachers who 
have already secured their licenses to teach, it 
has been observed that teachers in service 
usually make every effort to meet the new 
standards for preparation prescribed for new 
entrants into the teaching service. 


FirsT-CLAss DISTRICTS 


The study shows that Philadelphia employed 
the greatest number of college graduates in 
its public schools where 1,609 college graduates 
out of a total of 8,384 teachers completed four 
years of preparation beyond high school. In 
Pittsburgh 1,201 college graduates are num- 
bered among the 3,481 teachers' employed last 


a. SECOND-CLASS DISTRICTS 


In the school districts of the second class, 
Scranton employed 219 college graduates out 
of its total of 984 teachers. Allentown ranks 
second with 172 college graduates among its 
total of 497 teachers employed. The number 
of college graduates employed in the public 
schools of second-class school districts is in- 
dicated below together with the total number 
of teachers employed last year. 

College Total College 
rad- Teach Grad- 

City City uates 
Allentown. McKeesport 88 
Altoona .. NewCastle 130 
Bethlehem. Norristown 65 
Chester .. Reading .. 151 
Easton ... Seranton.. 219 
Erie Wilkes- 
Harrisburg Barre .. 109 
Hazleton . Williams- 
Johnstown. port .... 86 
Lancaster. 82 


THIRD-CLASS DISTRICTS 


The 216 third-class school districts of the 
State employ 12,790 teachers, of whom 3,383 


Total 
Teach- 


are college graduates. Six districts have 50 or 
more college graduates on their teaching staffs. 
Wilkinsburg leads with 90 college graduates 
out of its total of 222 teachers; Upper Darby 
ranks second with 83 college graduates out of 
296 teachers; Lower Merion comes third with 
75 college graduates among the 220 teachers 
employed; Aliquippa is fourth on the list with 
64 college graduates among its 205 teachers; 
Haverford Township ranks fifth with 52 col- 
lege graduates in a total of 141 teachers; 
Cheltenham Township is sixth, employing 50 
college graduates among its total teaching 
force of 146. 


IN THE COUNTIES 

In school districts under the supervision of 
county superintendents there are employed 29,- 
186 teachers, of whom 5,180 are college gradu- 
ates. Allegheny County leads the list, num- 
bering 598 college graduates among its total 
of 2,664 teachers; Luzerne County ranks second 
with 252 college graduates among its total of 
1,585 teachers. 

The following table indicates the number of 
college graduates and the total number of 
teachers in each county in the Commonwealth. 

College Total College Total 
Grad- Teach- Grad- Teach- 

County uates 

Lancaster. 162 
Lawrence. 62 
Lebanon . 72 
Lehigh ... 
Luzerne .. 
Lycoming. 
McKean .. 
Mercer ... 
Mifflin .... 
Monroe ... 
Mont- 

gomery . 
Montour .. 
North- 

ampton . 


North- 
umber- 


County uates ers 
Adams ... 
Allegheny. 
Armstrong 68 
Beaver ... 81 
Bedford .. 52 
Berks «.... 56 
Blair 
Bradford.. 
BUCES «as 
Butler 
Cambria... 
Cameron.. 
Carbon ... 
Centre ... 
Chester .. 
Clarion ... 
Ciearfield.. 
Clinton ... 
Columbia.. 
Crawford.. 
Cumber- 

land 
Dauphin .. 
Delaware . 


Schuylkill. 
Snyder ... 
Somerset . 
Sullivan .. 
Susque- 
hanna .. 
2 
Unilom .... 
Venango 


Franklin .. 
Fulton ... : 
Greene ... Warren .. 
Hunting- Washing- 
Gon ces ton 
Indiana .. ) 
Jefferson . 
Juniata . 
Lacka- 
wanna . 


Westmore- 
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Graduation from college is no guarantee that 
teachers will display more enthusiasm in their 
work. The elements of personality and char- 
acter play a vital part in the basic qualifica- 
tions of a teacher. However, it is a universally 
recognized fact that extended preparation pro- 
vides a deeper and richer insight into the prob- 
lems of child life and gives to the boys and 
girls in the public schools of the commonwealth 
a more desirable type of teacher than where 
less preparation is prescribed. The minimum 
preparation for all teachers should undoubted- 
ly be four years’ preparation based on a high 
school education. 





Group Study for Secondary School 
Principals 

The department is urging local groups of 
secondary-school principals to come together 
wherever possible for purposes of investigation 
and study. During the past year several Penn- 
sylvania groups have been working on prob- 
lems pertinent to secondary education. 

The Pennsylvania groups have been aided 
in their studies by a committee on the Organ- 
ization of Investigations in Secondary Educa- 
tion of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals. The purpose of this committee is 
to stimulate throughout the United States the 
organization of groups of principals who are 
interested in research problems. Studies car- 
ried on by a group of principals working on 
common problems should have the following 
advantages: 

1. The activities of such groups should serve 
as a means of professionalizing the position of 
the secondary school principalship. 

2. The activities of the group will provide 
a means for individual growth on the part of 
the secondary school men participating in the 
studies. 

8. The conclusions drawn from studies dis- 
tributed over a relatively large area and par- 
ticipated in by a large group of principals 
should have greater prestige than similar 
studies conducted by one individual with a 
relatively few cases. 

4. One of the outstanding advantages of 
group work should be “getting into practice 
the results of scientific research.” 

The problems which are being used by the 
various groups during the current school year 
are as follows: 

1. Records and reports 

2. A revision of various courses of study 

8. Studies of high school failures 

4. Guidance 

5. A study of home room activities 

6. Achievement and intelligence tests in 
secondary schools 
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7. Remedial reading in junior and senior 
high schools 

The President of the Department of Second- 
ary Education of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has suggested that 
each group working out interesting projects 
should provide mimeographed copies of their 
reports so that these may be sent to other 
groups working on cooperative research prob- 
lems. This will have the advantage of making 
available to each of the groups the results of 
all other groups. The committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals will also 
be glad to have copies of this material pre- 
pared and forwarded to other groups located in 
other states. Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, is chairman of the committee on the 
Organization of Investigations in Secondary 
Education of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. William H. Bristow, 
Assistant Director of Secondary Education, is 
State director for Pennsylvania. 





Vocational Home Economics 
George-Reed Programs 

Vocational home economics programs or- 
ganized on the George-Reed basis are meeting 
with approval in many school districts. This 
plan allows more flexibility than is possible in 
the Smith-Hughes plan. It does not require the 
full vocational half-day and under certain con- 
ditions the classes need not be segregated for 
the related science and art work. 

Program II requires two consecutive years 
of work in which at least 120 minutes daily 
are given to home economics and related sub- 
jects with a minimum of 60 minutes daily to 
home economics and the remainder of the time 
to related subjects in segregated classes. In 
addition, it is necessary for each pupil to de- 
vote a minimum of 1% hours a week to home 
project work. This would mean a total of 45 
hours per year. 

Program III requires two consecutive years 
of work in which a double period with a mini- 
mum of 90 minutes is given to home economics 
subjects. The related science and art courses 
may precede, parallel, or follow the home eco- 
nomics courses. Segregation of classes is not 
a requirement for the art and science work. 
A minimum of 2% hours per week must be de- 
voted by each pupil to home project work. This 
would mean a total of 90 hours per year. 

In both Program II and Program III it is 
recommended that from three to five periods 
weekly be provided in the teacher’s schedule 
for organizing, supervising, and checking up 
on home projects. It is further recommended 
that if possible the home economics teacher be 
-employed on a ten or eleventh-months basis. 
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Handicapped Children 


FRANK H. REITER 
Director Special Education 


The Commission to Study Conditions Re- 
lating to Blind Persons in Pennsylvania in its 
report submitted to the Governor in 1925 stated 
that according to the best information obtain- 
able, approximately one in every five to eight 
hundred school children has vision so seriously 
defective as to require special educational pro- 
visions. Based upon the above figure, Penn- 
sylvania, with a school population of 1,897,128, 
should have at least two hundred sight-saving 
classes as a part of its public school program. 
Every first and second-class school district 
in the State has a sufficient number of par- 
tially sighted children for the organization of 
one or more sight-saving classes. 

Philadelphia established the first sight- 
saving class in Pennsylvania in 1919. It now 
has twelve classes. Erie established a class 
for partially sighted children in 1929, and 
Reading added a sight-saving class to its spe- 
cial education program at the opening of the 
current school term. This represents Penn- 
sylvania’s efforts in providing suitable and ade- 
quate educational opportunity for partially 
sighted children. 

Children with vision too poor to be able to 
read the ordinary textbooks and to use the 


| materials of the regular grades, but who have 


too much sight to be placed in a school for 
the blind and taught the use of the Braille 
method of reading and writing, are enrolled in 
sight-saving classes. 

State standards require that a sight-saving 
class must be housed in a room where the light 
does not vary. The color and the finish of the 
walls must be free from glare. The surround- 
ings of a partially sighted child must be rest- 
ful to the eye. The State requires, as a part 
of the special equipment of a sight-saving 
class: individual movable desks with adjust- 
able tops so that reading material may be set 
at any angle and brought as close to the eye 
as necessary; textbooks printed in twenty-four 
point type—about four times as large as that 
of the ordinary textbooks—or larger; specially 
prepared paper with a dull non-glare surface 
tinted a deep cream color with lines, if ruled, 
three-fourths of an inch apart; pencils with 
soft black lead; soft crayon for blackboard 
work; and the use of typewriters as soon as 
the children enrolled in these classes are suf- 
ficiently physically mature to operate them. 
The touch method is taught and all written as- 
signments are typed. This is done further to 
conserve sight. 

Experience has shown that not more than 


twelve partially sighted children should be 
enrolled in a class if instruction is to be effec- 
tive. This seems a very small number. How- 
ever, a sight-saving class is ungraded—at least 
four or five grades may be represented; and 
furthermore, it is really a “home room” where 
lessons are prepared under the guidance and 
supervision of a specially trained teacher. 
Clear Type textbooks, the books with the large 
type printed on specially prepared paper re- 
ferred to, are expensive. They are not pub- 
lished by the various textbook companies. The 
textbooks used in a particular school district 
may not be available in Clear Type. The 
teacher reads the assignments to the pupils 
who take notes and prepare their recitations 
to be presented to another teacher of the grade 
in which they, the sight-saving children, nor- 
mally should be, and are enrolled. That is to 
say, partially sighted children prepare their 
lessons under the guidance and supervision of 
a specially trained teacher in a “home room” 
specially equipped and so situated with refer- 
ence to light conditions as to conserve their 
sight and at the same time are granted an 
educational opportunity equal to that of a 
fully sighted child. 

Social habilitation of the partially sighted 
must come through sight-saving classes and 
educational and vocational guidance as a part 
of the State’s public school program. 





George Washington Bi-Centennial 
Tree Planting Program 


CHARLES R. MEEK, Chief, Bureau of Extension 
Pennsyloania Department of Forests and Waters 

The George Washington Bi-Centennial Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the American Tree 
Association, is sponsoring a conservation pro- 
gram devoted to tree planting in the celebra- 
tion of the two hundreth anniversary of 
Washington’s birthday, by dedicating planted 
trees to his memory, during the period from 
November 1, 1930, to February 22, 1932. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters is cooperating in this tree planting 
program by furnishing forest tree seedlings 
at $2.00 per thousand for the establishment of 
public school forest tree plantations dedicated 
to the memory of George Washington. Trees 
will also be furnished to individuals, corpora- 
tions, communities, and clubs that are in- 
terested in participating in the forest tree- 
planting plan. 

The American Tree Association, 1214 Six- 


487 
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teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., requests 
that each planting be dedicated in memory 
of the 200th Anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, and registered as a “Washington 
Memorial Tree Plantation.” An appropriate 
certificate will be issued for each plantation 
made. Schools that are interested should write 
to the Department of Forests and Waters, at 
Harrisburg, for one of the regular seedling 
application blanks used in ordering trees. The 
landowner, with whom the school makes 
arrangements for reforestation, is required to 
sign the application, stating that the trees 
are for timber production. 

The spacing between trees should be approxi- 
mately 6 ft. x 6 ft. This requires slightly more 
than 1,000 trees to the acre. Thus the planta- 
tion, carefully established, can develop properly 
to maturity for the production of lumber. 

Applications should be sent at once to the 
Department for trees that are to be planted 
in the spring. All arrangements should be 
completed by March 15, 1931. Minimum orders 
of 1,000 trees to each applicant will be ac- 
cepted. ‘Two species, however, of 500 trees 
each may be selected. The species available 
for planting together with the ages are as 
follows: 

White pine 

Red pine 

Pitch pine 

Black locust . 

Forest tree seedlings are raised in large 
quantities in especially established nurseries 
and when lifted and counted are packed fifty 
to a bundle. One bundle may be easily held 
in one hand as the tops are only about 5 in. 
to 10 in. long. Two men can plant 1,000 trees 
a day in old fields. Shipments will begin about 
April 1st and will be sent by express collect. 
The express is usually about one dollar to each 
thousand trees. 

Many schools during the past few years have 
been active in making forest tree plantations. 
It has been found that tree planting can be 
done most satisfactorily by the pupils compris- 
ing units by classes, rooms, or entire schools. 

School plantations of from 1,000 to 30,000 
trees were established in 1929 by sixteen 
schools in Pennsylvania. A school at North- 
umberland with twenty pupils planted 1,000 
trees in two hours and a half, and a school 
at Uniontown with forty pupils planted 1,000 
trees in a little over an hour. 


Evening Schools Growth 

Data just compiled in the Department of 
Public Instruction show that extension educa- 
tion has had a very gratifying development 
during the past four years. By act of the 
General Assembly of 1925, extension educa- 
tion, including all evening schools and immi- 
grant education, was made an integral part of 
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the State program of free public instruction. 
Proponents of this legislation held that among 
working girls and boys and among busy women 
and men was a widespread demand for oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement by means of fur. 
ther study. They based their arguments and 
demands upon the principle of an equitable 
distribution of free public service. 

Then largely a theory, the educational needs 
and demands of workers have come to be recog- 
nized as a fact, well established by the tremen- 
dous annual growth of evening-school enrol- 
ment in Pennsylvania. Over 100,000 adults are 
now enrolled in evening-public-school classes. 
Of these, over 70,000 are in evening high 
schools; over 10,000 in evening-elementary 
schools; over 20,000 in evening English and 
citizenship classes for immigrants and native 
illiterates; and over 6,000 in home classes for 
foreign-born mothers. 

The reports on file show that for all exten- 
sion schools and classes, the figures represent 
an increase in enrolment of over 60 per cent 
during the past four years. Evening high 
school enrolment has increased over 100 per 
cent during the same period. 





Teachers’ Certificates Wanted 


September, 1934, will inaugurate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Public School System in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. An interesting picture is seen 
through this long period of the varying types 
of preparation of teachers employed in the 
public schools. Early records which give de- 
tailed descriptions of the preparation of the 
teachers prior to the Civil War are not easily 
obtainable, although licenses to teach were 
issued from the very beginning of the Public 
School System. These licenses stood for dif- 
ferent levels of preparation and in most in- 
stances indicate how much preparation the 
applicant completed for the certificate. 

The Teacher Bureau of the Department of 
Public Instruction is collecting types of cer- 
tificates issued to teachers from 1834 to 1934. 
It is hoped that through the columns of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and the public press, atten- 
tion of those who may have in their possession 
the older forms of certificates will be called 
to the effort which the Department of Public 
Instruction is making to obtain such certifi- 
cates, so that either the originals or photo- 
static copies of the same may be placed on 
permanent exhibition in the new Education 
Building. Those who have such certificates in 
their possession will be making a distinct con- 
tribution toward completing the records of the 
history of the growth and development of the 
public schools in the Commonwealth by com- 
municating with the Teacher Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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State Vocational Demonstration 
Contest 


Forty-nine rural community vocational 
schools and departments gave demonstrations 
in vocational agriculture and home economics 
during the first three days of the Farm Prod- 
ucts Show. The following was the schedule: 


Monday, January 19 
Lower Paxton Twp., Dauphin Co., Loose Smut of 
Wheat and Its Control, ‘ 
Jonestown, Lebanon Co., Building a Modern Dairy 
Barn, 
Seippenainne, Cumberland Co., Fitting the Farm 


Baling Springs, Cumberland Co., Bossy Takes a 
Han 


York York Co., New and Cold. 

Arendtsville, Adams Co., The Class Project in 
Rural Sociology. 

Mifflinville, Columbia Co., Electricity on the Farm. 
Beaver Jt., Snyder Co., Fitting a Hand Saw. 
Petersburg, Huntingdon Co., A Class Project in 
Poultry. ; 

Turbotville, Northumberland Co., Packing Apples 
in Bushel Baskets 

Honey Brook, Chester a Crystal Gazing or Find- 
ing the Gold in Milk 

St. Thomas, Franklin Co., Seed Corn. 

Oxford, Chester Co., Dairy Management. 

South Lebanon TWwD., Lebanon Co., Purpose of 
Vocational Agriculture. 

Charleston Twp., Tioga Co., Practical Farm Shop 

or 
Greene-Dreher Twp., Wayne Co., Sharpening Tools. 


Tuesday, January 20 
pees Rock, Butler Co., Farm Relief or Feeding 
Dairy Cattle under Drought Conditions 
Blain, Perry Co., Farm Leaps. 
Robinson Twp., Allegheny Co., 
ing. 
North Beaver Twp., Lawrence Co., Fitting Timber 
Saws 


Mushroom Grow- 


Blain, Perry Co., Foods for the Sick. 

Mt. Pleasant Twp., Washington Co., Salads. 

Elkland Twp., Sullivan Co., Household Efficiency. 

Haneereee Columbia Co., Magic from the Butcher 
hop 

Boiling Springs, Cumberland Cq., The Pie Crust 
that Never Fails. 

Honey Brook, Chester Co., Apple Lore. 

CeRsereeerte Potter Co., The Use of Bordeaux Mix- 
ure. 

Newville, Cumberland Co., Preparing Waterproof 
Insulation for Concrete Milk Cooling Tank. 

Towanda, Bradford Co., Propagating Fruits by 
Grafting. 

Trinity, Washington Co., Filling the Pork Barrel. 


Wednesday, January 21 


Orangeville, Columbia Co., Cream Testing. 

Dimock, Susquehanna Co., Windbreaks. 

Conneautville, Crawford Co., Farm Shop Project. 

Port Allegany, McKean Co., Soldering. 

Sugar Grove Jt., Warren Co., Soil Testing for Lime 
Requirement, 

Rockland Twp., Venango Co., Variations of a Plain 
Cake with Frosting. 

yg Susquehanna Co., Twenty Minute Break- 
ast. 


Trinity, Washington Co., See Healthland. 

West Newton, Westmoreland Co., Pies, Their Mak- 
ing and Place in Diet. 

Morrison Cove, Blair Co., Tomatoes in the Diet. 

—* Erie Co., Potato Certification in Pennsyl- 
ania 

Morrison Cove, Blair Co., Training and Pruning 
Apple Trees. 

North East, Erie Co., Bee Management. 

St. Thomas, Franklin Co., Is Your Lunch Box 
Up-to-Date? 


Beaver Jt., Snyder Co., 
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Left-Overs Used Wisely. 


Conneautville, Crawford Co., General Directions for 
Laying the Table. 
Elders Ridge, Indiana Co., Creamed Cabbage and 
Creamed Turnips. 





Attendance Report Honor Roll 


NOVEMBER, 1930 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their November attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruction 


on time. 


Adams 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 


Abington 
Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
one 
Ceci 
ar 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 
Darby 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 
East 
Conemaugh 
t 


as 
Pittsburgh 
Ellwood City 


Forest City 
Franklin 


COUNTIES 


Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
McKean 


DISTRICTS 


German 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 

Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 


Mahanoy Twp. 


Marcus Hook 
Mauch Chunk 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Mead@dville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mt. Carmel 
Mt. Pleasant 


Boro. 
Mt. Pleasant 
Twp. 
Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 


New Brighton 
New Castle 


— Kensington 


ewport 


Mifflin 
Montour 
Northumberland 


Sullivan 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 

Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Summit Hill 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Throop 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 





Growth in the Public Schools 


Jonas E. Wagner, Director of Statistics and Research 


The following figures are intended to show developments in various fields of public school 
activities during the years, 1920-1930. 











School Year Ending 
1920 1930 
Population of State (U. S. Census) 8,730,484 9,631,350 
School districts: 
First class (population of 500,000 or over) 2 2 
Second Class (30,000 but less than 500,000) 15 20* 
Third class (5,000 but less than 30,000) 187 266* 
Fourth class (less than 5,000) 2,386 2,299* 
2,590 2,587* 
13,404 13,567 
10,422 7,089 
Number of consolidated schools (under the Co. Supt.) 115 648 
Number of school buildings in use 15,302 18,211 
Net enrolment ef elementary pupils (Grades I-VIII) 1,457,262 1,621,941 
Net enrolment ef high school pupils (Grades IX-XII) 135,239 291,508 
Total net enrolment of pupils 1,592,501 1,913,449 
Enrolment of grades VII and VIII of junior high schools ae 109,635 
Kindergarten teachers 348 582 
Elementary teachers - 37,354 41,994 
Junior high school teachers 824 5,009 
All other high school teachers 6,336 11,618 
Supervising officials ene 1,857 
All others a) 569 
Total teachers and supervising officials 44,862 61,629 
County superintendents of schools 66 66 
Assistant county superintendents of schools 90 102 
District superintendents of schools 134 159 
Assistant district superintendents of schools 18 24 
Teachers of art 199 849 
Teachers of commercial subjects 315 1,377 
Teachers of home economics 413 1,044 
Teachers of industrial education 351 1,109 
Teachers of health education 97 2,602 
Teachers of music 213 1,122 
Men teachers 7,207 12,350 
Women teachers 87,655 49,279 
Number of high schools: 
Two-year 288 90 
Three-year 262 17 
Four-year 404 574 
Poe 154 
Be aa 36 
Junior-senior Miah 155 
Rural vocational schools 28 63 


Non-classified are 7 
1,196 


Graduates of four-year and senior high schools 41,934a 





Item 








* Qn basis of 1930 census. a. Graduates as of June, 1929. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We — only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
w 





signed, do not pu 


they want to read, and at the same time a a passin: 
other books which they may never have the time to read. 
rt to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 


acquaintance with many 
The following announcements, unless 


enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE GUIDANCE OF MENTAL GROWTH IN INFANT 
AND CHILD. Arnold Gesell. 322 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.25 

The author, the director of the Yale Psycho- 

Clinic, divides his material into three parts: 

I. The Progress of Guidance Concepts. This 

historical introduction suggests the significance 

of the trends of present-day scientific work in 
the study of child development. II. Problems 
and Methods of Child Guidance. A wide range 
of subjects is treated and reference is made to 
concrete applications. III. Science and the 


Protection of Child Growth. This section con- 
siders in a broader way the role science plays 
in the field of child and parent guidance. . 


PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy. Wal- 
ter J. Gifford and Clyde P. Shorts. 728 
pp. Illus. Doubleday, Doran. $3 

A book of readings so carefully organized 
that it constitutes a connected study of educa- 
tional psychology. The relation of the princi- 
ples of educational psychology to the methods 
of teaching is emphasized and the text is 
equipped with learning-helps: an introduction 
to each chapter; problems stated in advance of 
each section of each chapter; and learning ex- 
ercises after each section. The latest and best 
thought in educational psychology is included 
in the readings. 


TEACHING THE SocIAL Stupies. Charles Wil- 
liam Heathcote, Department of Social 
Studies, State Teachers College, West 
Chester. 295 pp. Richard G. Badger, 
Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. $2 

Albert Bushnell Hart in the Foreword to 
this book says: “Your book appears to be in 
the direction of dealing with realities, and 


| with realities which go beyond the action of 


political bodies. You are working to establish 
an historical background which will bring out 
the contribution which the various countries 
have made to civilization. That is especially 
significant because there are so many impor- 
tant race groups and nations, and so much 
has been done; we are entitled to the benefits 
of the experience and discovery of all parts of 


the civilized world, and likewise to the lessons 
of avoidance of the errors of nations and the 
weakness of uncivilized, or partially civil- 
ized, peoples. All that I can say is that I 
should be glad if my own children could have 
got their historical instruction upon the meth- 
ods you so carefully and thoughtfully discuss.” 

The author has made his text most compre- 
hensive in that he first broadens the field of 
subject matter for the teacher, then gives 
methods of presenting it to classes. 


THE NATURE OF ComMEDY. Willard Smith. 191 
pp. Richard G. Badger, The Gorham 
Press, Boston, Mass. $2 

The author surveys the field of comedy from 
three angles: psychological, historical, and 
ethical. He believes that to our age the older 
divisions of drama into comedy and tragedy 
have little meaning. He develops a theory of 
comedy based upon the nature of the comic 
rather than upon the technique of comedy by 
studying its relation to laughter, to wit and 
humor, to man as a member of society, to 
aesthetics, to man as an individual, and to 
ethics. He shows how the comic form was 
evolved on the classical stage, on the French 
stage, and on the English stage, and in the 
final chaper on Comedy and Standards, defines 
comedy as “a play in which a moral flow in in- 
dividual character becomes ludicrous by its 
opposition to normal social exigencies.” 


Our COUNTRY PAST AND PRESENT. Wm. L. 
Nida and Victor L. Webb. 396 pp. Illus. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 


A unified course in the history and the geog- 
raphy of the United States for elementary 
schools. Splendidly illustrated, this book rep- 
resents a departure in  elementary-school 
textbook making by carrying out the idea of 
needed correlation of the subjects—an idea 
long recognized in educational literature. It 
weaves together geography, history, and civics 
in such a way that the child is helped to under- 
stand the conditions and problems of modern 
life in which he lives and in which he must 
soon participate as a citizen. 
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WASHBURNE INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC. Carleton 
Washburne with the cooperation of teach- 
ers in the Winnetka Public Schools and 
others. Kraft binding. Various paging. 
Books One to Twelve; Pad for Book 8; 
Test Book for Books 1 to 5; Correction 
Book for Books 1 to 5; Test Book for 
Books 6 to 12; Correction Book for Books 
6 to 12; Key for Test Book for Books 1 
to 12; Teacher’s Manual. Various prices, 
approximately 40 cents each. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York 


Books One to Twelve, containing about 100 
pages each, provide the pupil’s regular unit 
assignments. The test books are for diagnos- 
ing difficulties and, through the key for test 
book, they are keyed to the correction books in 
which the pupils find the special practice they 
need. The system of diagnostic testing and 
remedial practice is a significant feature of 
the Individual Arithmetic. This part of the 
series, which is contained in the correction 
books and test books, might well be used with 
any other basal arithmetic text. 


CoNnTES CHOISIS. Guy de Maupassant. LES 
OBERLE. Rene Bazin. RAMUNTCHO. Pierre 
Loti. L’AVARE et LE BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
HOMME. Moliere. LE VOYAGE DE M. PEr- 
RICHON et LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. Labiche 
et Martin. Les TrRoIS MOUSQUETAIRES et 
La TuLipe Noire. Alexandre Dumas. 
Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 
$0.80 each 

This collection for reading by intermediate 

French classes contains some of the best stories 

and plays of good French writers. The books 

have been edited by teachers of the language 
from various colleges and universities in the 

United States. Each contains a vocabulary, 

notes, exercises, and lists of idiomatic expres- 

sions. The collection will give any class the 
variety of reading so desired by all French 
teachers. 


SERGEANT YORK. 
Tom Skeyhill. 
$1.08 

A character-building supplementary reader 

for grades seven and eight. After stories of 
Long Hunters, redcoats, redskins, muzzle- 
loaders, feudists, “beeves’” and turkey shoots, 
the author introduces our hero, who emerged 
from the conscientious objector to America’s 
“one-man army.” Late in the book York tells 
his own story of the capture of 132 Germans 
and 35 machine guns. Puzzling and wonder- 
ing what the world’s acclaim should mean in 
his life, he resolved to devote his efforts to 
roads and schools for mountain folk. Thus the 
hero who made good is still carrying on, mak- 
ing a harder fight to stamp out ignorance than 
his fight at the Argonne. 


Last of the Long Hunters. 
240 pp. Illus. Winston. 
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Betsy Ross. Quaker Rebel. Edwin S. Parry. 
266 pp. Illus. Winston. $2 


The author, a direct descendant of Betsy 
Ross, reveals her life as colorful as is the flag 
she helped to create. Disowned by her faith 
because she married outside it, she led a life 
of tragedy and romance. Her first husband 
met a violent death, and her second disappeared 
on the high seas. Later she married a young 
patriot, following his release by the British. 
Thus was her life interwoven with the early 
struggles and sacrifices of our country. A 
thrilling story for youth and adult. 


PRINCIPLES OF CLOTHING SELECTION. Revised 
Edition. Helen G. Buttick. 219 pp. Illus, 
Macmillan. $1 

A text for high-school courses in clothing 
and costume design, and, for the smaller school, 
in home economics. A study of design and 
color for different types of individuals; of prin- 
ciples of hygiene in clothing selection; and of 
factors affecting cost and quality of clothing. 

The book aims at aesthetic, hygienic, and eco- 

nomic values rather than conformity to 

fashion. 





Books Received 


Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Book 
Four, Part II. $0.52 
TiIPpos Y PAISAJES. Ricardo Leon. $1.20 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 
POC, Ns Yar Ge 
House WIRING. Thomas W. Poppe and 
Harold P. Strand. $1 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. William Shake- 
speare. First Volume of the Avon 
Shakespeare. Edited with introduction 
and notes by R. Adelaide Witham. $0.68 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING. R. Emmett Tay- 
lor and Richard N. Owens. $1.60 
MODERN BUSINESS LAW. Jay Finley Christ. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 28rd St., 


ECONOMY PRACTICE EXERCISES IN 


WHOLE 
NuMBERS. J. W. Studebaker, F. B. 
Knight, and G. M. Ruch 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
INewdec 


NEW PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING. Intro- 
ductory Book Three and Book Three. 
Georgine Burchill, Wm. L. Ettinger, 
Edgar D. Shimer, Nathan Peyser. In- 
troductory Book Three $0.76. Book 
Three $0.80 

World Book Company, 
N. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
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STANDARD GRADUATION EXAMINATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Arthur S. Otis 
and J. S. Orleans. Package for 25 
pupils $1.25 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
ScHOOLS AND BUSINESS. Research bulletin 
of National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price: 
Single copies twenty-five cents, with discounts 
for quantities up to 33 1/3 per cent for more 
than 100 copies. 
The Schools and Business, a special publica- 
tion of the research division of the National 
Education Association, has just come from the 
press. Every school superintendent, principal, 
or teacher in the Nation, who has reasons to 
believe that the economic depression may result 
in retrenchment of school expenditures or cur- 
tailment in school services, needs this publica- 
tion at once. It should be in the hands of the 
editor of every newspaper. It should be read 
by every community leader. Local teachers as- 
sociations and parent-teacher organizations 
will wish to purchase copies of this publication 
in lots for effective distribution in their com- 
munities. It can be used effectively in high 
school classes and faculty meetings. The 
Schools and Business shows how the schools 
contribute to our material prosperity, and -why 
cutting their services will only make an eco- 
nomic depression worse. It was prepared es- 
pecially for use in the present emergency. 
MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION. Edna Richmond, 
Department of Education, Fairmont State 
Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
$0.75 

TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN AMERICAN PUBLIC 
ScHoots. Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: First ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD, for the 
year ending June 30, 1930; Prices: WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, November, 1930, Department 
of Labor; THE SMALLNESS OF AMERICA’S 
RurAL HicgH ScHOOLS, No. 13 1930, Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 





History travels in spirals, approximately 
repeating itself; and, as the curve swings 
around, certain periods come closer together. 
So it has come to pass that this second quarter 
of the twentieth century is nearer to the last 
quarter of the sixteenth than to the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth. In other words, the 
present age is more nearly Renaissance in 
spirit than Victorian, and Shakespeare is more 
nearly contemporary with modern youth than 
are Gladstone and Longfellow. 

Black and Freeman: Introduction to 
Shakespeare 
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Vacation Work for 
Women Teachers 
axe D alate] 
WEEKLY SALARY 
AND BONUS 





F you are between 25 and 
40 years of age; if you have 
had two years of college or 
normal school training with 
three years of teaching expe- 
rience; if you have the person- 
ality to meet people, the energy 
and determination to make 
good; if you really want to work 
and earn money you will be tre- 
mendously interested in trav- 
cling positions we have open 
for the summer vacation period. 


A Fixed Weekly Income 


The positions pay a salary, assuring those selected a fixed, 
weekly income, plus a weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability, and offer the 
opportunity to see new places and mieet interesting people 
while traveling with congenial teacher companions. Prefer- 
ence will be given those with highest qualifications who can 
start earliest and work longest. 


Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy thetr 
tured above. Business estab- 











Use the Coupon in Applying 
The coupon is for your convenience in applying for the posi- 
tions described above. Use it if you have the required qualifi- 
cations, giving age, education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY—Publishers 
Dept. 392, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
Dept. 392, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

I am interested in working and earning money this 


summer. I can work from 


Send me details about your Weekly Salary and Bonus 
rangement. 


Number of years spent in College....Or Normal.... 


Name of College 
or Normal Attended 
I am teaching in 


My position is paae | 


teaching experience. My school closes | 











ot 
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JOHN H. HUGHES, principal of the Reynolds- 
ville schools, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the superintendency of Jefferson 
County. Mr. Hughes is a native of the county, 
a graduate of the State Teachers College, 
Clarion, and of the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has taught in rural schools, has been prin- 
cipal of Reynoldsville High School, and super- 
vising principal of the schools there for a num- 
ber of years. 


RAYMOND G. BRESSLER, deputy secretary of 
agriculture and manager of the State Farm 
Products Show, has been elected president of 
the Rhode Island State College, Kingston. Mr. 
Bressler will take up his new work about 
April 1. 


Mrs. WALTER E. GREENWOOD of Coatesville 
is president of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for this year. 


Lucy W. Guass of Harrisburg, a member of 
the State School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
was elected to succeed herself as a member 
of the board for a three-year term beginning 
January 1, 1931. Miss Glass received 28,497 
of the 36,772 votes cast. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia has 
given Ursinus College, Collegeville, an addi- 
tional $100,000 toward the new science build- 
ing, which will cost about $500,000. The total 
contribution from Mr. Curtis with the present 
gift is $350,000 as announced by George L. 
Omwake, president of the college. 


L. F. HEss, principal of the South Side High 
School, Bethlehem, was presented with a fine 
set of books by the high school faculty at 
Christmas time. 


DoroTHy M. Bowser, a graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
home economics specialist for Adams County 
by the extension department of Pennsylvania 
State College. Miss Bowser will have head- 
quarters at Gettysburg. 


Wnru1am T. JONES of Natchez, Miss., a 
senior at Swarthmore College, and Dudley Lee 
Harley of Cambridge, Mass., a graduate of 
Lehigh University, are among thirty-three 
students selected this year as Rhodes scholars. 

















LEONA E. ANDERSON, biology teacher in 
Emporium High School, has a glass beehive in 
her schoolroom. The hive is made from a 
standard ten-frame hive. The sides have been 
removed and replaced with panels of glass. The 
hive is placed so that the bees can go in and 
out through a partially raised window. Pack- 
age bees were purchased and placed in the hive 
in June. Although the bees missed the spring 
honey flow, their activities during the fall 
proved to be of great interest. The bunches 
of pollen on the legs were easily seen. One 
could also watch them build the comb and store 
the honey. In spite of the fact that they missed 
the spring honey flow, a small amount of comb 
honey was produced. This project has been 
carried on with the aid of E. J. Anderson, the 
Pennsylvania State College bee expert. 


ANNA YAREMA of Taylor High School sent 
in the most acceptable of the student-written 
articles on the topic “This Shrinking World” 
to the Junior Red Cross Journal. The article 
was printed in the December, 1930, issue. 
The magazine accepts manuscripts on a stated 
subject each month and pays for the material 
at $10 each thousand words as printed. 


E.Lsig KAUFMAN, a senior in the Fifth Avenue 
junior high school, Pittsburgh, contributed an 
article to the Junior Red Cross Journal for 
January which, although not the winning arti- 
cle on the topic “Interlocking World,” was 
purchased and printed on account of its time- 
liness and interest. The article was printed 
under the title, “The World in an Art Gallery.” 
A Virginia schoolgirl was the author of Janvu- 
ary’s winning essay. 


THE NEXT SUBJECT in the competition is to 
be “The Story of the Red Cross.” The winning 
contribution will be published in the May issue 
of the Junior Red Cross Journal, which will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. It must reach the office of 
the editor, Washington, D. C., by March 15, 
and will be paid for at the rate of $10 per 
thousand words as printed. Any student in 
a high or junior high school enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross may submit a manuscript, 
which must be typed double space, and should 
be between 1,500 and 2,500 words in length. 
Suggestions for source material may be found 
on the editorial page of the February issue of 
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the Junior Red Cross Journal. This magazine 
reaches an audience of more than 800,000 
students. 


HARRY COLLINS SPILLMAN has been ap- 
pointed director of educational service for the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 
Mr. Spillman enjoys an international reputation 
as author, educator, and speaker. He will be 
available for addresses before schools and col- 
leges as a special feature of Gregg service. 


_ HELLERTOWN completed a new junior high 
in time to accommodate students when school 
opened after the Christmas vacation. The cost 
for building, grounds, and equipment was 
$250,000. 


New BRITAIN, a borough two miles west of 
Doylestown, dedicated on January 1 a new 
$18,000 public school to house grammar school 
pupils and to take the place of two one-room 
buildings. Three acres of ground surround 
the building, on which will be constructed a 
playground and athletic field. 


FRANKLIN BorouGH school district, Cambria 
County, has received authority from the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs to float a $155,- 
000 bond issue to build a new school. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, policemen assigned to 
traffic duty near schools, and others who are 
active in safety work are saving the lives of 
6,000 children a year and preventing the in- 
jury of many thousands more, according to a 
statistical study just completed by Albert W. 
Whitney, associate general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters of New York and vice-president 
in Charge of Education of the National Safety 
Council. From 1922 to 1928 the increase in 
accidental fatalities to adults was thirty-two 
per cent; during this same period, which was 
the exact period during which intensive work 
in safety education was carried on in the — 
schools, the deaths of children increased for 
the first two years and then steadily decreased, 
the net result being an increase of one-sixteenth 
of one per cent. If the deaths of children had 
increased at the same rate as that of adults, 
over 6,000 more children would each year be 
losing their lives than is now the case; in other 
words, over 6,000 children’s lives are being 
saved each year. 


THE RuTGERS AVENUE School of Swarthmore 
was dedicated December 19, 1930. The cost 
of the building, which was placed on a nine- 
acre plot, was $88,142.93; the cost of equip- 
ment, $4,230.01, 
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PHOENIXVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT laid the cor- 
nerstone November 22, 1930, for its new Me- 
morial Junior High School which, when com- 
pleted and fully equipped, will be valued at ap- 
proximately $500,000. The Masonic Ceremony 
was used and officers of the Right Worshipful 
Grand Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons of 
Pennsylvania, assisted. 

The building measures 190 x 237 feet, and 
will accommodate 750 pupils. Some salient fea- 
tures are: Auditorium for 1,000 seating capaci- 
ty, gymnasium of 600 capacity, shower and 
locker facilities for physical education with 
special rooms for home and visiting teams, 
cafeteria, library, science rooms, foods and 
clothing laboratories, mechanical drawing 
rooms, general shops for boys, and complete 
commercial room. All the rooms are wired 
for radio service and modern picture booth. 


TEACHERS (about 130 in number) in the 
Shenandoah borough have perpetuated an or- 
ganization known as the Shenandoah Teach- 
ers Association with a 100 per cent member- 
ship. This group also enrolled 100 per cent in 
the N.E.A., P.S.E.A., and S.T.L. To Albert 
F. Symbal, now holding the office of president 
for the third consecutive term, much credit is 
due for this splendid record. 


PoRTER TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, re- 
cently enjoyed a very successful Alumni Day. 
The afternoon was spent in visiting the school 
and enjoying a football game between the 
alumni and the Porter Eleven. At 6:30 a 
turkey dinner was served, which was featured 
by music and several talks by prominent alumni. 
The matter of an addition to the present build- 
ing was strongly urged by A. A. Unger, and 
approved by the alumni without a dissenting 
voice. The following officers were elected: El- 
mer Keiser, president; Mrs. Joseph Miller, sec- 
retary; and A. A. Unger, treasurer. 


THE UNION CIRCULATION COMPANY, 5 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York City, can offer magazine 
circulation positions to those of executive 
caliber who can measure up to the standards 
of the publishers it represents and to those of 
the National Surety Company, by which it is 
bonded. The company wishes to do its share 
in alleviating the unemployment situation. 


THE BoARD OF EDUCATION of Porter Town- 
ship, Reinerton, has decided to install tele- 
phones in all school buildings in order to con- 
nect them with the supervising principal’s 
office in the high school building. Beside the 
addition of an auditorium and gymnasium 
in the new unit of the high school building 
the board also decided to provide for a cafe- 
teria, library, and vocational shops. F. 
Thomas Beck is the supervising principal. 
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IN THE FRANKLIN public school the Parent- 
Teachers Associations are functioning splendid- 
ly. These associations were organized by 
Superintendent C. E. Carter in 1917 and have 
been increasingly active since that time. The 
officers are: 

Union—President, Mrs. W. D. Doyle; Vice- 
President, Miss Effie Plance; Secretary, Mrs, 
John H. Johns; Treasurer, Mrs. Earl Reamer, 

Fourth Street—President, Mrs. L. F. Hoffman; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Howard Swyers; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. G. Bohlender. 

Ninth Street—President, Mrs. P. G. Heath; 
Vice-President, Mrs. R. Hill; Secretary, Mrs, 
W. B. Counselman; Treasurer, Mrs. J. D. 
Croover. 

Second Ward—President, Mrs. John McK. 
Snow; Vice-President, Mrs. J. Guy McCutch- 
eon; Secretary, Lulu R. Smith; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Florence Nicklin. 

Third Ward—President Mrs. J. A. Brown; 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. A. Brown; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Anna Ewalt. 

Oak Hill—President, Mrs. H. L. Richards; 
Vice-President, Mrs. H. E. Finch; Secretary, 
Mrs. Stanley Chambers; Treasurer, Mary E. 
Jamison. 

High School—President, Mrs. L. L. Limber; 
Vice-President, Eleanor Bunnell; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Zahniser; Treasurer, Mrs. An- 
brose Sheasley. 


NEVILLE TOWNSHIP, Allegheny County, junior 
high school was dedicated December 5. Five 
hundred residents of the township attended the 
dedication of the building, which cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY is a live subject in 
the Lewisburg High School. Earl A. Gill's 
class in this subject has recently been studying 
poverty, its causes and relief. The class in its 
discussion held that the lessons should be prac- 
tically applied. With Alfred Benson as chair- 
man, a collection of forty-one packages of food- 
stuffs was made and distributed. Through its 
chairman, the class secured from the Welfare 
Committee of the town a list of the needy, and 
distributed the collection to these people. The 
girls’ league has for years given baskets of 
fruit at holiday time. This year an unusually 
large number of baskets were sent to sick, 
lonely, or needy people. 


FRACKVILLE BorouGH, Schuylkill County, by 
almost unanimous vote, authorized a $65,000 
bond issue to construct an addition to the new 
high school building. 


HAMPTON TOWNSHIP, Allegheny County, 
dedicated on November 25 the Hampton con- 
solidated school. The new building, which con- 
tains six rooms and is modern in every respect, 
was erected at a cost of $65,000. 
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CHARLESTOWN consolidated school was re- 
cently presented with a beautiful collection of 
framed color prints and several examples of 
fine pottery, for decorative purposes, by Frank 
B, Foster, who has been a generous contributor 
to the schools of Chester County. The pictures 
and pottery were selected by the State director 
of art, C. Valentine Kirby. The Home and 
School League sponsored a special evening 
program during which the works of art were 
viewed by a large delegation of school patrons. 
It is hoped that Mr. Foster’s example of 
making school rooms attractive and inspiring 
will be followed by other districts. 


West DEER TOWNSHIP, Allegheny County, 
dedicated on November 24 its new eight-room 
consolidated school. The new building accom- 


} modates the children from four closed schools. 


Mt. Wo.tr, York County, dedicated its fine 
new junior high school on the evening of No- 
vember 8. 


CocHRAN JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL, Johnstown, 
department of dramatics, presented its most 
ambitious project since its organization in 
January, 1929, on November 6 and 7, 1930. It 
gave a revue, “The Play’s the Thing,” which 
consisted of reviews. of four major plays given 
previously by the department, new one-act 
plays, dancing, Swedish tactics, and musical 
numbers. Approximately 3,500 people wit- 
nessed this production, and $1,000 was realized 
to be applied toward the payment of the new 
equipment for the stage. 


THE ALL-PHILADELPHIA junior high school 
music festival was presented December 13, 
1930, in the Simon Gratz High School audi- 
torium. The program consisted of orchestral 
and choral numbers, ‘violin, piano, and vocal 
solos, and vocal duets. George L. Lindsay is 
director of music education; F. Edna Davis 
and George P. Spangler, special assistants. 


MILLERSBURG passed its $88,000 school loan at 
a special election January 6 by a vote of almost 
three to one. The bond issue will provide for 
the first school improvements in the borough 
since 1918. It will permit the school author- 
ities to build a new junior-senior high school. 
The present high school building will become 
a grade building. 


THE Bucks County Teachers Association 
met Saturday, January 24, at Doylestown. The 
delegates to the Williamsport convention of 
the P. S, E. A. reported and E. K. Fretwell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, gave 
two addresses. Carmon Ross was chairman 
In charge of the meeting. The spring meet- 
ing of the association will be held at Morris- 
Ville, Saturday, March 28. 
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to borrow to pay 


Your rights are no less than that of a great 
corporation when the emergency of un- 
usually heavy expenses arises. 

The corporation borrows from its bank, 
On its signature. You, as a school teacher 
may borrow from Household, America’s 
foremost family finance corporation, on 
your signature. 


Amounts above*100 up to#300 


at lower rates 


All transactions are dignified and private. School 








boards, relatives, or friends are not informed. The 
cost on loans above $100 up to $300 is nearly a 
third less than the rates fixed by law. Loans of 
$50 to $100 may be made at lawful rates. 20 
months are allowed for repayment. 
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CRANTON, 4th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
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YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Building 
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POTTSVILLE voters at a special election De. 
cember 16 approved a $900,000 school loan by 
a majority of 878. The loan will be used for 
construction of a high school building. 


THE NIGHT SCHOOL in Franklin opened this 
year on October 20. Blueprint reading, shop 
mathematics, and mechanical drawing are 
taught. James G. Morgan is director, and 
George E. Lindsay and Fred Irwin, the teach- 
ers. All these men are certified teachers, 
Thirty-three men from the Franklin school dis- 
trict are taking this work. 


OrwicsBuRG, Schuylkill County, will add a 
$25,000 addition to the present high school 
building to take care of the rapidly increasing 
high-school enrolment. 


PorTER TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, will 
build a $100,000 addition to the high school 
building at Reinerton, which will contain an 
auditorium and gymnasium. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER of The Journal of the 
National Education Association, January, 1931, 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of that publi- 
cation. A remarkable growth of professional 
spirit is suggested by the fact that within the 
decade this periodical has grown one thousand 
per cent in circulation. The Journal reaches 
every county in America and every nation in 




















A Trip To Russi to study at first hand the 
institutions of that land is offered as a sum- 
mer session by the University of Pittsburgh. 
This course offers four credits in the school 
of education and is given under the guidance 
of W. W. D. Sones, head of the Erie branch. 

The party will sail early in July and travel 
to Berlin by way of the Canadian .Pacific liner, 
the Montclare. Leningrad, Moscow, Cracow, 
Warsaw will then be visited and after that 
Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Lausanne, Paris, London, and 
Oxford. Delightful pleasure and educational 
trips have been planned at each point. The 
party will return home late in August on the 
Duchess of Richmond. 

Dr. Sones has appointed the Rev. James 
Allen Kestle secretary in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. This interesting trip is open to all who 
wish to travel to Russia and through Europe 
whether they desire college credits or just 
the fun and stimulation of an interesting 
group. At Erie Marie Gingenbach serves as 
secretary for the group enrolment. 

Albert E. Bailey of Boston, noted authority 
on European travel, is arranging the educa- 
tional program in Europe. 


THE NEw CovVINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, built 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last spring, 
was dedicated December 11. 


the world. 


ROOSEVELT HiGH ScHOOL building at Birds- 
boro was dedicated Wednesday evening, Janv- 
ary 7. 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN, registrar at Penn- 
sylvania State College, was elected president 
of the Registrars Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland when the subdivision of 
the American Collegiate Registrars was organr- 
ized recently. 


A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE to William M. David- 
son, late superintendent of schools in Pitts- 
burgh, will be erected in the school administra- 
tion building. The board of education has 
approved the memorial and referred a sug- 
gestion that two bronze plaques be prepared 
to a special committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA is represented on the roll of 
officers of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land by Stanley R. Yarnall, Germantown 
Friends School, treasurer; George W. McClel- 
land, University of Pennsylvania, secretary; 
James N. Rule, deputy superintendent, Harris- 
burg, on executive committee; Amy Kelly, 
headmistress, Bryn Mawr, on College Entrance 
Examination Board; George G. Chambers, 
University of Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, 
and Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College, 
on commission on higher institutions; and 
Richard M. Gummere, Wm. Penn Charter 
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School, Philadelphia; Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh, and E. D. Grizzell, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on the commission on 
secondary schools. 





Pennsylvania Educational Sales- 

men’s Club 

Some forty members of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Salesmen’s Club banqueted at the 
Park Hotel during the P. S. E. A. meeting in 
Williamsport, and had a profitable evening 
listening to Mr. Senderson, Connie Mack’s pep 
man, who keeps the morale of the Athletics at 
the pop-off place at all times. 

The club will breakfast at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Wednesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 4, 9 a. m., during the meeting of the 
State School Directors’ Association. A com- 
mittee on the possibilities of group insurance 
will report. 





Necrology 
Pau S. GAYMAN, 45, for the past ten years 
a teacher in Easton High School, died at his 
home in Easton on December 31, 1930, from 
heart disease, following an illness of several 
months. 


INEZ F. McCiymonps, 59, for thirty-one 
years head of the art department of State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, died of pneu- 
monia January 8 at her home in Butler. 


W. H. McCrea of Newville died on December 
10, 1930, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
He was born in Lower Mifflin Township of 
Cumberland County and in 1874 taught his 
first year in the State Road school on the road 
between Newville and Doubling Gap. In 1882 
he was elected principal of the Newville school, 
and held that position for a period of five years. 
At the time of his death he was secretary of 
the board of school directors in Newville and 
was secretary of the school directors’ associa- 
tion of Cumberland County. 
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CALVIN SMITH, 60, of Curryville, a school 
teacher for forty years, was struck by a truck 
and fatally injured January 5. 


JOHN L. COUGHLIN, principal of the Colum- 
bus elementary school of Erie, died December 
24, 1930. Mr. Coughlin had served this school 
and the community in an outstanding way 
for more than eleven years. 


Mrs. ELLA Boyce Kirk, who claimed the 
distinction of being the first woman superin- 
tendent of schools in United States, died in 
Pittsburgh, December 19, at the age of 80. 
Mrs. Kirk was the aunt of Ella Ruth Boyce, 
director of kindergartens in the Pittsburgh 
schools. 


E. M. Her, head of the department of com- 
merce and finance at Bucknell University, died 
December 14 at Giesinger Memorial Hospital 
in Danville following an illness of three weeks. 
Dr. Heim had been at Bucknell for forty years 
as teacher and student, and for thirty-one 
years as head of the department of economics. 





RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas on November 28, 1930, death re- 
moved from our midst our colleague and for- 
mer president, Grover H. Alderman, dean of 
the school of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, we, his colleagues of the College Teach- 
ers of Education section of the College and 
University section of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, deplore his untimely 
demise in the full power of his manhood and 
usefulness to our profession. 

Be it resolved that we extend our profound 
sympathies to his sorrowing family and to the 
great university he so ably served. 

That also these resolutions be recorded in 
our minutes and copies be sent to his widow 
and to the chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

JOHN D. Brooks, Chairman 
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Calendar 

February 3—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 4 and 5—State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 9-15—Negro History Week 

February 22-26—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 
P. S. E. A. Heaquarters: Statler Hotel, 
Pennsylvania Dinner, Tuesday evening, 
February 24, Book-Cadillac Hotel, $2.50 
per plate 

February 25-28—Twenty-third Annual Session 
of the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Reading 

February 26-28—Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

March 6 and 7—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Wilkes-Barre 

March 12-14—Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation Seventh Annual Contest and 
Convention, Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 13-14—New York University Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education, New York 
City 

March 18-20—Eastern Music Supervisors’ om 
ference, Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 8-11—Eastern Arts Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

April 9-11—Enlarged Educational Conference 
and Western Convention District, Pitts- 
burgh 

April 9-11—Eleventh Annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, Columbus, Ohio 

April 10-11—Southern Convention District, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg 

April 25—Mountain Arts Association, Johns- 
town 

April 28-May 1—Western Arts Association, 
Louisville, Ky. 

May 2—Northwestern Arts Association, Erie 

May 18—International Goodwill Day 

May 19-23—National Association Public School 
Business Officials, Richmond, Va. Head- 
quarters: John Marshall Hotel 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

July 27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 27-August 1—American Child Health 
Association, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 29-31—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
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CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and = 
Teachers chis "ansietance’ enroll 
Free enrolment and no charge a... 
poattion is se 
you want 


School Authorities Mod teachers 
and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. 














Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 
We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex ‘Bldg. a Md. 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Svat Sutera Mee, There 
reduced rates. 

Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 














Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--- 


with the addition of 


Horsflords 


3 Acid 
Mitts pint 








becomes a 
tonic drink 
that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain and assists nature i inre- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 
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Concerts in School 
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BRING SCHOOL MUSIC 
TO LIFE 


Address inquiries for particulars to 


National Music League, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
A non-profit-making asfociatiom for the advancement of music 
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WHY GO OUTSIDE 


of your profession for health and 
accident protection, when the 


Teachers Protective Union 


—AN ORGANIZATION BY TEACHERS 
FOR TEACHERS— 


provides the best and cheapest protection obtain- 
able anywhere. 


These Features Commend Themselves— 


. Lowest cost. 

. Largest field of coverage. 

. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
. Covers all forms of Sickness and Accident. 
. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 

. May be continued if you marry or retire. 


Note This Record of Service— 


Paid to teachers in 1930, $207,789.10. 

Paid since organization (1912) $1,600,269.27. 
Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 

Paid to: Pennsylvania teachers, 1930, $97,147.03. 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an 
aid and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 


Endorsed by Boards of Education. 


Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
Address— . 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Or, 712 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth it Lancaster, 
Building ‘ Pennsylvania 


The "Original'’ Association for the protection of 


TEACHERS ONLY 
2\st Year 


Certificates Non-Cancellable. Every disease and accident covered. Benefits 
Paid without affidavits, the year ‘round. All weekly benefits are increased 
10%, if annual dues are paid in one sum. No medical examination necessary. 


A choice of three certificates, costing $14.00, $21.00, and $28.00 per year, 
respectively, will enable you to carry worthwhile protection at a cost com- 
mensurate with your income. 


The E. B. A. is well known for its liberality and promptness in the payment 
of its claims. A card will bring you complete information about this splendid 
protection, and will not put you under the slightest obligation. 


WHY NOT WRITE WHILE YOU THINK OF IT? 























SUSQUEHANNA || ALBRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY | | COLLEGE 


| SUMMER READING, PA. 


Unsurpassed location in this 
metropolitan centre. 


SCHOOL 
Campus of 30 acres, or five city 


from June 22 blocks. 
Adequate building equipment 
to August I for sonieuc work. sd 


The most approved apparatus 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS for the teaching of sciences. 


SEPTEMBER 14 
Courses: for teachers, pre-law, 
Susquehanna University Sum- pre - medicine, pre - theological, 
mer School from June 22 to business, home economics and 
August 1. Fall semester opens music. Degrees Awarded: 
September 14. For Summer B. A. and B. S. 


School Bulletin and College The institution is on the ap- 
Catalog write to G. Morris proved list of colleges of rec- 
Smith, A.M., D.D., President; ognized standing 

or George F. Dunkelberger, i 
Ph.D., Dean. C] 
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OT only does the University of 

NE Pittsburgh offer a complete sched- 

ule of summer courses on the 

campus in Pittsburgh, but summer ses- 

sions, to satisfy a widespread demand, 

are conducted in the Downtown Divi- 

sion, and at the Erie, Johnstown, and 
Uniontown Centers. 


Address the Director 
SUMMER SESSION 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 




















Summer Session * 


July 7 to PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


August 15 Inter-session—June 15 to 26 


Regular Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 


A program of 350 courses in 34 
academic and professional depart- 


University Bu rl ingt on ments. Graduate and under-grad- 
ra So tne sa uate credits. Competent and expe- 
rienced faculty. Facilities for sports 


of 
Vv E R M O N T and social activities. 


Courses for graduate stu- A beneficial vacation of study and 


dents, undergraduates “ = a 
teachers desiring pick Achaia recreation in Pennsylvania’s most 


Excellent opportunities for self-im- . ‘ 
provement. City conveniences com- beautiful mountains. 
— — ae Re, — 
life near Lake amplain, Green 
bony and Adirondacks, La For Comprehensive Catalog address 
and mountain excursions under i ‘ 
University direction. Illustrated Director of Summer Session 
aeaniel on — ag sy 
imit to one thousand. 
il SY THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 
Director of State College, Pa. 
Summer Session 


Burlington, Vt. * 
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For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


SUMMER SESSION 


Bucknell 


July 6 to August 14 


Summer Session stu- 
dents tell others about 
the beautiful campus, 
the delightful social 
life and the excellent 
instruction. 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


Lewisburg, Pa. 























Study at Home 


Over ninety different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Philosophy, 
Architecture, and Rural Education. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 














PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 





i ‘de ; 
“‘Campus Silver Bay School For Boys” 


VACATION 
CONFERENCE 
Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N.Y. 


AUGUST 15° TO 141 


Combines ABUNDANT RECREATION with 
Informative Lectures — Group Discussions and 
Delightful Entertainment 


Guest Speakers and Artists: 

Dr. John A. Hutton, Editor ‘British Weekly’; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Madame Louise Homer; Rt. 
Rev. Ernest M. Stires; Captain Richmond Pearson 
Hobson; Colonel Raymond Robins; Fletcher S. Brock- 
man; Mr. Gifford Gordon of Australia; Dr. Arvie 
Eldred, Sec’y N. Y. State Teachers’ Ass’n; Dr. Geo. 
M. Wiley, Ass’t. Comm. Education, N. Y. State; M. 
J. Brines, Director of Music; J. Thurston Noe, Or- 
ganist, Wanamaker’s, N. Y.; Double Quartet from the 
Westminster Church Choir, Ithaca. 


‘40 and FOR 2 WEEKS 

up with Room and Board 

RESERVATIONS MADE NOW 
Registration Fee $3.00 

Address: Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Chairman, 











347 Madison Avenue . . . New York City 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring 
Session 


Magy Il 
to 
June 20 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Summer 
Session 


June 22 
to 
August 1 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 


Fall Semester Opens September 14 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 
































CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 22- July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten - primary 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and Ger- 
man only are spoken. 

Courses, observation, and practice teaching in 
Nursery School Education. 


Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 
in affiliation with the Play House. 


- A Nature Guide School and Camp for teachers 


of elementary science. 
A School of Library Science. 


A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


- THE REGISTRAR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


iL 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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SUMMER SESSION 1931 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 7 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 7 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
Public School Music — Fine and Applied Arts — Industrial Education 


Recutar faculty members assisted by several guest instructors. Courses creditable 
toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, in- 
cluding swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and in- 
spection visits. Dormitory accommodations. ; 

Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 


For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


A broad schedule of courses for teachers 
and administrators. 


SS. THE NEW 
amon WINSTON READERS 


Firman and Gehres 


Interleaved Manuals 


are available with no other series but 








Further information may be had 

by writing to: 
REGISTRAR, H. O. White 
PRESIDENT, Weir C. Ketler The Interleaved Manuals for the New 

Grove City, Pa. Winston Primer, First, Second, and Third 
Readers give detailed suggestions for the 
teaching of every page opposite the page 
of the reader. Thus the teacher can easily 
follow the suggested method and also the 
page which the pupil is reading. 











For the beginning teacher, these Inter- 
leaved Manuals are invaluable; even the 
experienced teacher will receive real as- 
sistance and suggestions. Remember... 
only The New Winston Readers have page- 
by-page Interleaved Manuals. 





Write for descriptive brochure 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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WEEKLY 
SALARY 


and 


BLO} LER 


7 positions we have open for the summer period pay a week/y salary. 
plus a bonus, which increases earning power substantially, dependent 
on your ability. 

The work is in:eresting and educational—you will work with congenial 
teacher ¢ meet ig people and see new places. You 
should earn $50.00 per week—and more—and when you return to 
school you will be a better teacher. 


To qualify, you must-be between 25 and 40 years of age with two years 
of college or normal school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. You must have the personality to meet people, the energy and 
determination to make good and be able to work the entire vacation. 
Those with highest qualifications, who can start earliest and work 
longest, will be given our preference.” 








Texas Teacher Earns $2036.90 for 12 weeks’ work 
Mrs. J. N. Poe, Ranger, Texas, joined our summer traveling organization last year. Read what she says: 
“I want to thank you just heaps for the big bonus check. 
“I confess it was with some misgiving that | answered your ad announcing an opening in your 








er Traveling Organization. | had oever 

sold anything in my life and I couldn't thea 
understand how one could average $75.00 or 
more a week unless she was a real saleswoman. 
“When you told me it wasn’t necessary to 








have sales experience—that your mogt suc- 
cessful people came from the teaching profes- 
sion—I decided that if other teachers could 
do it, 1 could woo. 1 needed to make money. 
“I'm happy that you are pleased with my 
‘es, indeed, I'll be back 
with you next ae You kaow, counting 
erything. 1 earned exactly 
$2036.90 for my twelve weeks’ work. Aad I 
experience is worth at least oo 
again as much, to say (rae the real en: 
joyment I had out of it. 
(Signed) Mrs J. N. Poe 








= Use the Coupon 

Facts About the House of Compton If you want to work, and have a 

ig oum nd exclusively ocuy thir steady, sizeable income this sum- 

eos mer, fill in and mail the coupon 

now. Be gure you give your age, 

education, teaching experience 
and time your school closes. 











F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY— Publishers 
Dept. 393, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY, 


| -————=SEND THIS COUPON=——————"1 





Dept. 393, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 
Iam interested in working and earning money this sum- 
mer. I can work from ‘esti tO. «ase Send me de- 
tails about yourWeekly Salary and Bonus Arrangement. 
My Name 
Address 
Number of years spent in College. ...Or Normal... . 
Name of College or Normal Attended 
My position 

I have had years 


Iam teaching in 
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The 
UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


1931 Summer Session 
i) 

6 Weeks: Monday, June 29 

to Saturday, August 8, 1931 


149 graduate and 


undergraduate courses in: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
TECHNIC OF TEACHING 
THE PROBLEM CHILD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
SCHOOL PLANTS, FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORY 
SCIENCES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


“*No other important American 
city between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Coast has 
such a delightful summer as 


Buffalo.’ —James Harvey Spencer, 
United States Weather Bureau. 


Ideal climate...never too warm... 
never too cool ...study, work and 
play are more enjoyable in Buffalo. 


Expenses reasonable. ..Summer Ses- 
sion faculty of 71...small classes... 
— study under guidance 
cial conferences on education. 
Golf tennis, swimming and other 
recreational opportunities. After- 
noon and Saturday excursions to 
nearby points of interest .. . includ- 
ing Niagara Falls and Toronto, Can. 


Special summer tourist rates to Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls on various 
railroads. Many students arrange to 
come by Lake steamers...buses... 
automobiles. 


Write for free bulletin. Address: 
C. S. Marsh, Director, Room 80, 
Edmund Hayes Hall, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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the 
Santa Fe 


y’ is the only railway 
under one management 


“all the way” between 


Chieago 
and 


California 


En route over the Santa Fe to 
or from the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles June 28th 
to July 4th, stopovers should 
be arranged as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 

Old Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Petrified Forest Detour, 
Arizona 


Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


Fred Harvey meal service on the 
Santa Fe—another exclusive 
feature. 

Vvvvvqyvvyvy 


Santa Fe service is also available 
to delegates and others attending 
the Fourth Biennial convention of 
the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at Denver, July 
27th to August Ist. 


For details write or call 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
601 Finance Building 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


3; Rittenh 1464-5 
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het off 


Main street 





On your way to or from 


CALIFORNIA 


If you’re going to travel, then really travel. Get 
off the great American Main Street that stretches 
across the continent. 


See the fringe of America where everything is fas- 
cinatingly new to you—the Panama Canal, America’s 
contribution to the wonders of the world — gay, 
throbbing Havana, Balboa, old Panama City, etc. 


This is the thrilling way from Coast to Coast, the 
all-water, open-air, Recreation Route on the three 
great new electric liners 


California 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia ~ 


— largest, finest, fastest steamers in intercoastal 
service. Fortnightly, 13-day express sailings. 


Special tours, Around and Across America by water 
and rail, from your home town back to your home 
town. 








HAVANA TOURS — 9-day 
all expense inclusive tours 
to Havana and return by 
Panama Pacific Liner. 


Ask for folder 











Ideal Connections—National 
Education Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trips 
One way water—One way rail 








Apply to 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, or 
authorized S.S. or R.R. agents. 


Panama foeific 





line 


At LN E W 
STE A M ERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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= CAN BE A GLORIOUS PLAYTIME 
UST A CHANGE IN PETTY TASKS.. 


OR J 


u 


Which will be your experience 
this summer? A joyous, carefree 
trip abroad with all your time 
your own or a journey hampered. 
by standing in line for hotel ac- 
commodations, and waiting for 
tickets or information? 

In money both experiences 
cost about the same. The differ- 
ence is merely one of procedure— 
whether you prefer to use a 
world-wide travel organization 
whose business it is to arrange in 
advance all travel details, or 
“free lance” your journey alone. 


AM 


Within convenient distance of 
you is an American Express 
office. A note, personal call, or a 
telephone message will start 
trained travel men reserving your 
steamship accommodations, ad- 
vising you how to apply for your 
visas, buying your foreign rail- 
road, sleeping-car, and aeroplane 
tickets, making sure in advance ot 
your hotels and sightseeing trips. 

They will also deliver to you 
the Blue Express Travelers 
Cheques that protect your funds 
and introduce you to the service 


of several thousand American 
Express representatives in for- 
eign lands. 

These American Express men 
are stationed abroad to guide you 
through customs, act as your in- 
terpreter, offer you advice, make 
baggage arrangements, and re- 
lieve you in general of petty 
tasks which always beset the 
“freelance” hit-and-miss traveler. 

Your time is all your own when 
you make your travel arrange- 
ments through the American 
Express Travel Service. 


ERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR 


TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 
1708 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me information on a trip to 


leaving about. 


Name 


29 
512 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





lasting. 


weeks. 





Address 
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Chel 


cus, on the 


vol licking 
way to 


EUROPE 
Nobody ED 


Rees 


Boys will be boys, and girls, girls... whether 
they’re 16 or 60! They can be themselves 
in the rollicking, frolicking Tourist third 
cabin on IMM liners. They start having fun i - 
the morning, have fun all day, and lau 

themselves to sleep at night. But they a 
settle down to some serious eating three 


times a day. 
$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the Tour- 
ist third cabin liners de luxe, Pennland and 
Westernland. Their entire cabin accommo- 
dations are devoted exclusively to Tourist. 
The only steamers of their kind in the world. 
Also delightful Tourist third cabin accom- 
modations on such famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, Homeric, Bel- 
genland, Lapland, Britannic and many others. 
Several sailings each week to the principal 
ports of Europe and the British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature describing 
our Tourist third cabin in detail. 


(ie 30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
ww Philadelphia Office, 15th & Locust Sts. 


Authorized agents everywhere. 
WHITE STAR e RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 
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way... stop at Saco hotels abroad .. . enjoy — 
days of motoring and sightseeing in’ Euro 

am letime free for shopping, leasure and amusement! i 

as little as $365 or as as $1085, The Travel Guild 

5 eae motor tours ¢ Barope 2a the all-expense 


Saale, Sactetes 5 round ode ocean passage, a 
ora 1 accommodations, 

except inf in and Paris ( (here € a prefer to search out 

ed ea! ting places rather than dine at one a: 


htseeing trips, admissions to 
ie le: orice and museums, services of 


ips! 
Weekly oy AD to September. 
ies to oveny country in in Europe. 


SEND for TE THIS F FREE BOOK 


THE TRAVELG GUILD, | 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 


621 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 


Gentlemen: send me your o—- book of Europ- 
ean travel, irene bo House Party Tours and ex- 
tensions to Countries, Ireland, Scotland 
and Spain. I am interested in 

{ ] conducted travel t ] independent travel 








State 








=f 








UNIVERSITY 


+COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


*» STUDENT TOURS 
*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \ Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
210 EAST 49“ STREET N.Y. G 





Ne ee LT 


‘Anew conception of nized travel 
Booklet C3 tells the story 
551 Fifth Avenue 











EUROPE— countres — $375 


A group of teachers are sailing for EUROPE—June 26 
on the S. 8S. Belgenland—Special rates have been 
obtained—$375.00 includes all expenses. Visiting 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, England 
and France. Anyone wishing to join the tour com- 
municate with— 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, Care of this Journal. 


es 
| elteee 
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Aone the 
crest of the 
S1€TTa » » 


from Yosemite 


7 


to Tahoe . | = Seaya ibe ys < % Ginga Quin + 
oil ys a = 


& 
a ay ® Quolumne. ine 
e \ 


Cle » Grove 


LS fo ‘Tour 


You can include this spectacular, mountained 
tour and all of the PacificCoast on your roundtrip 
ticket to Los Angeles, if you go Southern Pacific. 
Here’s one way: Enter the Pacific Coast 
through any northern United States or Canadian 
route. Then through Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco. Down the coast line, stopping 
at Del Monte, Monterey, or Santa Barbara, to 
Los Angeles. On your return see Yosemite, take 
the thrilling motor trip over the Tioga Pass to 
Lake Tahoe. T hence direct home on the historic 
Overtanp Route. 

Yosemite! The Tioga Pass Motor Tour connects this ‘ " 
world-famed national park with Lake Tahoe and can Southern Pacific serves more of the Pacific 
be part of your ticket for a nominal addition in cost. Coast than any other railroad. Its Four Great 
Routes bracket the United States. Let Southern 


Pacific suggest your ticket. 
ow ern Use the coupon below. AddressH. H. Gray, 
531FifthAve. , NewYork City,orO, P. Bartlett, 


310So. Michigan Blvd. , Chicago. 
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My Pacific Coast destination will be - 


Please give me information about Tioga Pass Tour and the following 
places on the Pacific Coast: 3103 
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RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


SPECIAL N. E. A. TOUR 


8th Annual Personally Conducted All-Expense tour to 


CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC COAST 
Mid-West—Sou-West—Nor-West 


FULL TIME AT: 


N ATIONAL ——_ ,— 


CONVENTION HELD IN LOS ANGELES, JUNE 28 TO JULY 4 
—SEE— 
GRAND CANYON of Ariz. 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
GIANT REDWOODS PETRIFIED FORESTS 
COLUMBIA RIVER DRIVE ROYAL GORGE 
OPTIONAL SAN DIEGO AND MEXICO TOUR 


“No Sightseeing trips on Sunday” 
“You can leave your pocket book at home” 

Our organization has had many years of experience in Western Tourist Travel 
having taken over a thousand pleased tourists on many similar tours. This is our 
28th Personally Conducted tour throughout the United States and Ab ae 

For further information, itinerary, literature and Special reduced N. E. A. Tour 
rates, write to: 


RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


- SHENK & SONS 
317 Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


PIKES PEAK 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 














EUROPE $295 


cu ROP 


ALL EXPENSES $3 FD Osea ano 1ane 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 


OVER 100 TRIPS TO CHOOSE FROM 


Small, congenial parties. Convenient sailing dates. 
Liberal sight-seeing, interesting guides. Excellent ac- 

commodations everywhere. Write Teachers Travel Dept. 
for illustrated booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
Integrity Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
60 Methodist Building, Pittsburgh 











ere 
Soca ntattes OLS 


a Log ne 


"4 pring » Hungary, C 
d and Belgium. for r descriptive: "eireular of 
this and other popular-priced tou Ask for Booket “‘T’’ 


MENTOR TOURS ots Seas Balin 


Most : Bagiand, Pram travel 














TRAVEL THROUSH EUROPE 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON,MASS. 


NEW FEATURES LOW PRICES 


BOOKLET 4 “SHOWING 
SPRING & SUMMER 
TOURS 














Visit EUROPE—1931—with the 


UNIVERSITIES of BELGIUM 
— “ace 


Write BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, Ph.D. 


Booklet American Representative 





» Illinois 





V0.0 000 catiated members. 
— Fos First class EXPENSES 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 
days 3235 ry be he 5x sm Seven-country 
r $345. d for booklet. 
“COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
1616 Walnut St., Phila. 


FOREMOST STUDENT TOURS 
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Philadelphia |. >“! 
... Offers Your Students a Living Page 
From Colonial and Contemporary History 

















There is a definite tendency in modern 
education to broaden the viewpoint of PLACES OF INTEREST 
students by directing attention beyond EVERY AMERICAN CHILD 
the class room. The school journey sis ancl 

has been a national development. PI cr 
Philadelphia, with her rich, historic back- ianip Sinan: ee 
ground and her present diversified in- etn 
terests has played a prominent part U. S. Navy Yard 

in forwarding this new activity. U. S. Mint 


Art Museum 


Full information regarding one, two and Commercial Museum 
three day trips, including full itineraries, Library on Parkway 
schedules, rates, and costs per person, — 

upon request. Mail coupon for brochure. 











p PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS _ 
PROGRESS ASSOCIATION ini 

B Pp A 1442 Widener Building, Philadelphia 
usiness rogress ssociation Please send leaflet describing school trips 


1442 Widener Building Philadelphia to Philadelphia. 








_ 





Special rates are offered by railroads for such tours. City ond State 
Complete information can be obtained from your local 
railroad ticket agent or from us. CON CENA TEE Tia OT RE ARSON SE ee EL <o 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—— 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
High School 


i ~©6eliminate glare—these 
4 features make Draper ay] \he 


For nearly a quarter 


of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 


1 vestments by specifying 


Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—lIong life 


' —correct ventilation 
1 —the modifying and 


diffusing of light to 


4 70 
Be H a00 


Window Shades spe- et HIN 


‘ cially adaptable for UL 6 


schoolroom use. zi alee 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary StyleShade } 


‘ high standards of workmanship, backed by § 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 4 
4 duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 


ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 


March, 1931 


‘ thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog } 
( describing the complete Draper line of } 
4 School Shades, address Dept.P.J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


| SPICELAND JLo} INDIANA 
THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES 


THE MOST WIDELY USED LANGUAGE SERIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 








For information, write to the Secretary, 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa., 
or phone STEvenson 7600. 



































Has attained this distinction because it provides all that any other 
Language Series provides, PLUS 


|. A MULTIPLE ASSIGNMENT PLAN FOR COM- 
POSITION; 


Il. A CUMULATIVE TEACHING OF CORRECT 
USAGE, ACCOMPANIED BY A DIAGNOSTIC 
AND REMEDIAL PROGRAM. 


ee ee ee 


Please send more information about 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN the OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES. 


COMPANY 


386 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The plan RU GG’S 


The Rugg plan pre-supposes the completion of a 
single-cycle course in geography and a course in 
the fundamentals of American history by the end & o Cc IAL 
of the sixth year. The combination of history, 
civics, and elementary economics at the beginning 
of the seventh year in Dr. Rugg’s course is in SCIENCE 
reality the continued teaching of these separate 
subjects. They are correlated in their natural 
relationships, however, and taught from a different 


point of view. COURSE 


Enthusiastic testimonials from educators every- 
where, some of whom were skeptical of the practi- 
cality of the Rugg idea, have convinced the school 
public that the introduction of the fused social 
science course for grammar grades and junior high 
schools is the biggest single educational contribution 
of the last decade. 
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-GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 


ALGEBRAS 
NYBERG GEOMETRIES 


Instructor in Mathematics 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


First Course in Algebra 
New order of presentation. Topics arranged according to relative difficulty. 
Chapter on numerical trigonometry. Meets latest requirements and courses of study. 
Price, $1.28. 








Second Course in Algebra 
Anticipates pupil’s difficulties. Principles applied to science, statistics, geometry, 
logarithms and numerical trigonometry. Each explanation complete on single page 
followed by exercises on same or opposite page. Price, $1.28. 


Plane Geometry Solid Geometry 


Treatment developed as in a class discussion under a competent teacher. Pupil’s 
difficulties anticipated. Each page a unit. Each volume accompanied by new 
concepts and followed by drill exercises. Special instruction in planning proofs. 
Price of each book, $1.24. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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